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Poor Frank Roscommon ! I knew him 
from his boyhood, and little thought I 
should live to perform for him the last 
offices of duty and affection. In the dis- 
charge of these, it has fallen to my lot to 
superintend the publication of the Letters 
which form the present volume. The first 
of the series will explain their origin and 
design. They were addressed to myself, 
very irregularly, sometimes at long and 
sometimes at short intervals, through a 
protracted course of years. In the exer- 
cise of that discretion which he empowered 
and entreated me to use^ I have taken 
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from a large bundle such a selection as I 
thought would be generally interesting, 
and best serve the reputation of the writer, 
consulting the present taste of the age — 
the taste, in truth, of all ages — by choosing 
such as are of a light and entertaining 
nature in preference to the grave and 
didactic. 

With some powers of thought and con- 
siderable knowledge, acquired by multi- 
farious and desultory reading, my friend 
had an indolence of disposition, which 
could indeed be roused into a state of 
exertion, but could not be long maintained 
there ; and to this may be ascribed the 
general brevity of his reflections and the 
variety of his subjects. I have arranged 
the letters pretty nearly in the order in 
which they were written ; and if the reader 
discover rather more gravity of matter and 
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style in the latter part of the volume than 
in the former, he will easily account for it 
when he considers the effect of increasing 
years on the feelings of the happiest and 
the views of the wisest of mankind. 

It may perhaps throw some light on 
the letters to state, that my friend was a 
man of independent, although not of ex- 
tensive, property. He had married in 
early youth, and married happily, but his 
domestic felicity had been prematurely 
destroyed by the loss of his wife and her 
infant son in less than three years from 
the wedding-day. To dissipate the sorrow 
and mental restlessness produced by these 
melancholy events, he travelled over a 
great part of Europe and America ; and, 
yielding his spirit to the impressions 
which the wonderful and magnificent 
scenes through which he passed were 
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adapted to make, he gradually recovered 
a healthy tone of mind. On his return, 
he settled down in a beautiful retreat in 
the county of — -^ — , out of which he 
occasionally emerged, to 5i>end a few 
weeks in town. From his sensibility to 
the grace and softness of the female cha- 
racter, I fully expected to hear of his soon 
marrying again ; but either he met with 
no one congenial to his taste, or he too 
fondly cherished the memory of his youth- 
ful love, to yield to the fascination which 
it appears he did not altogether escape ; 
for he died as he had long lived, single 
and solitary. 

His pursuits latterly were chiefly of an 
intellectual and literary nature. He was, 
on the whole, a kind-hearted and happy 
being, fond of contemplation, and not 
disliking society ; independent in fortune, 
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temperate in habits, upright in thought 
and conduct ; but somewhat indolent, 
from a want of strong motives to be other- 
wise. Thus much I have deemed it well 
to communicate of my friend's history and 
character, to enable the reader to enter 
more fully into the spirit of his writings. 
The qualities of his mind, however, will 
be best gathered from the Letters them- 
selves, from which I will no longer detain 
those whose curiosity may have been 
excited by the few particulars here in- 
troduced. 
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LETTER I. 

Resolution to turn Author — ^Various Subjects and Schemes- 
Project of writmg a Series of Letters — ^Advantages of the 
Plan — ^Friendly Criticism. 

My Dear Friend, 
It is now several weeks since you and I 
quitted the hospitable roof of our friend 

M : you to resume the bustle of active 

life, I to retire once more to my cottage and 
my books. You will recollect our conversation 
about indolence and ennui, and your strenuous 
exhortations that I should try to diversify the 
monotony of my existence, by devoting some 
portion of my time to literary composition. 1 
was certainly struck with the force of your 
remarks, and, a few days after my return, I 
b^an to revolve in my mind how I could put 
your advice in practice. The difficulty was on 
what species of composition and on what sub- 

B 
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ject to fix. First one thing and then another 
suggested itself, till I had run through the 
whole circle of the sciences. I thought of 
poetry, but that requires a peculiar cast of 
genius ; and, although I was fond of making 
verses at seventeen, time has somewhat un- 
tuned my feelings, and left me little of that 
inclination to rhyme which once developed 
itself in odes, elegies, and sonnets. Besides, 
in the present day, we have poetry in excess : 
there are innumerable writers of pretty and 
even elegant verses, which few persons trouble 
themselves to read. To surpass even what is 
thus neglected would be extremely difficult, 
and I feel little disposition to write what 
would probably be perused by nobody but the 
author. Poetry, then, being put out of the ques- 
tion, I began to consider the other departments 
of literature and science. Political economy I 
found too difficult, metaphysics too dry, criti- 
cism threadbare, moral essays out of fashion. 
A comedy, a tragedy, a political pamphlet, a 
novel, a school-book, a tale, a history. — all 
these by turns presented themselves to my 
mind, and were successively discarded, some 
as beyond my powers, and others as repugnant 
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to iny taste. At length, a project Hashed upon 
ray imagination, flattering to my indolence 
from ite apparent facility. It was nothing 
more or less than to write a series of letters to 
yourself on any subjects which might happen 
to strike me. I resolved to have no plan, no 
shackles, no limits^to give way to my thoughts 
and feelings, to be grave when I liked, and 
witty when I could. This project entirely 
displaced another, which, of all that I had 
thought upon, seemed likely to be the favourite 
— and that was, to write a number of uncon- 
nected essays. In writing essays, however, 
there is a sort of formality and constraint. You 
scarcely know how to begin the subject. If 
you plunge into it at once, you seem abrupt ; 
if you make a regular exordium, you grow 
tedious. In writing letters, on the contrary, 
you can never be at a loss, at least for the 
three first words : you at once secure the mo- 
nosyllables, " My dear friend ;" and when you 
have thus gained a footing:, there is less diffi- 
culty in going on. Such were my ruminations 
as I sat on a bench in my garden, the freshness 
of spring breathing around rae, and the sun 
illuminating with his parting beams that lively 
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prospect which you know too well for me to 
describe. I resolved to take that night to 
mature the plan of my first letter, and to begin 
the labour of composition the following morn- 
ing. Next morning, accordingly, I com- 
menced in good earnest; that is, 1 arranged 
my writing-desk, selected a proper sheet of 
paper, and pointed a fine clear quill. My con- 
stitutional indolence would proceed no farther: 
a sort of apathy stole over me: not an idea 
would distil from the end of my pen. 1 sat 
gazing at the fire, waiting for the inspiration 
necessary for my purpose : a thousand reveries 
flitted through my head, but it was all in vain, 
they refused to take a material shape : not a 
word would come; and at last, under the pre- 
text that a book would suggest some ideas 
suitable to my design, I took up " Ivanhoe," 
which was fresh from my booksellers', and 
whicli I had destined for the entertainment of 
the afternoon. As I laid my hand on the first 
volume, all the consequences of what I was 
doing rushed on my mind : I clearly foresaw, 
that if I persisted, I should not be able to 
write a syllable the whole day, and in the 
manful resohttion to adhere to my first purpose. 
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I quitted ray hold, I had no sooner done so, 
tlian ray dislike of exertion returned : the pros- 
pect of sitting witli pen in hand for several 
hours, without being able to wring out a single 
sentence, glared upon my imagination : Ivaulioe 
looked uncommonly fascinating : the paper 
seemed good, the type clear: the eulogium 
pronounced upon it the preceding evening by 
a lady, who exclaimed in surprise, "What! 
not read Ivanhoe V rose upon my recollection, 
and rung in my ear; with a desperate resolution 
I seized the book, and plunged into all its fasci- 
nation. There was an end at once to letter- 
writing; and since that time, various circum- 
stances, joined to the unpleasant remembrance 
of my former failure, have prevented me from 
resuming the pen, till the present moment. 
Having, to use the common phrase, broken the 
ke, I begin to relish my project. 1 seem to 
myself to enjoy the gentle exercise of the facul- 
ties which it demands : "Ce it'est que h premier 
pas qui coute,'' said a French lady (I may be 
mistaken in the sex), and I really think I i^hall 
find it so. Already, a number of advantages 
figure before my imagination: videlicet, what 
with composing, blotting out, and copying, I 
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shall have regular employment for two or three 
hours in the day ; I shall improve my faculties, 
and possibly become a more profound and con- 
sistent thinker ; and I shall attain facility in the 
art of composition. It is possible my letters, 
Tvhen collected together, may make a book : a 
book, in modern times, is often productive both 
of profit and of fame ; mine may prove what 
others have proved before it ; and should the 
result be otherwise, it will be no great matter. I 
shall not be left worse than I am, either in 
pocket or reputation. Thus, it appears that I 
am sure to obtain some advantages, and cannot 
incur any risks — a dilemma in which I am 
excessively fond of being placed. 

As to your part of the affair — the reading of 
the letters — I hope it will not prove intolerably 
burdensome, since I shall regularly transmit 
them to you as they are written. A manuscript 
volume of letters might alarm you into a ner- 
vous fever, but a single sheet may prove only 
a gentle soporific. By this arrangement, I 
shall at the same time serve my own purposes. 
In writing a book, the object to be attained is 
rather too distant for a man of indolent habits, 
or one acting under no strong feeling, no very 
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sanguine liopes of success : it is a great object, 
indeed, but he appears to make no progress 
towards it, and he is apt to give way to indif- 
ference or despondency. By breaking my 
work into letters, to be regularly transmitted 
to a friend, I shall have a succession of objects 
— of less importance, to be sure — but objects 
within my reach, or towards which my ad- 
vances will be sufficiently perceptible. This 
method, by the way, of accomplishing an 
important end by means of a succession of 
suhordinate objects, which allure us forward 
by their proximity, and by the ease with which 
they promise to be attained, may be made a 
powerful instrument of good. Why is it that 
a boy makes a progress more rapidly, and with 
less mental oppression, in certain kinds of 
knowledge (languages, for instance), than a 
man of mature age? It is partly because the 
boy is led on by a series of objects near at 
hand; he is influenced, not by the distant 
prospect of mastering the language, but by the 
immediate desire of avoiding tlie caatigation 
consequent on neglect, or of surpassing some 
rival stripling of the same class ; he has every 
day a fresh object, or a continually renewed 
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motive : while the man, having in sight only 
the distant good to which a single step is no 
perceptible approach, is apt to be disheartened 
by a perpetual reference of his efforts to his 
ultimate aim, by slow progress and disap- 
pointed expectation. 

If 1 expect you to read my letters, I shall 
most assuredly not impose upon you the task 
of criticising them. A man must have made 
but a slight acquaintance with human nature, 
not to he aware that criticism is of little use to 
the writer for whose benefit it is so kindly 
intended. Should it even be received with a 
proper spirit of gratitude and humility, it can 
do no more, generally speaking, than prune a 
few redundancies, or correct a few oversights, 
such as little affect the substantial merits or 
demerits of the composition. These are neces- 
sarily impressions of the qualities of the au- 
thor's mind, and it is impossible that any cri- 
ticism should infuse new power into his intel- 
lect. The friendly critic, besides, runs risks 
to which I really cannot think of exposing you: 
his remarks are generally received with cold- 
ness, if not with strong marks of offended 
pride ; notwithstanding the feeble smile which 
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attempts to express that they are acceptable, 
they are tacitly felt as personal offences ; and 
they inevitably lower the talents and judgment 
of the critic in the estimation of the writer. In 
reflecting on myself, indeed, I cannot lielp 
thinking that I am free from this w^eakneftst, 
and could receive your animadveri^OHSi with 
pleasure and with profit ; but yet, when I look 
around, and see my. neighbours . all infected 
wii^ tke foible, it is impossible to remst the 
conclusion, that ray own apparent freedom 
from it is one of the illusions of' self4ov«x 
Sudi' being the case^ it would be Wrong to 
expose yon to- these evils r ^ I th^efore ask for 
no criticism, no censure, * no panegyriici The 
talx 4 intend io levy upon> you is simply the 
postage of the letters ; and since I may be toe 
indolent to make copies, my only ^request is, 
that you would manftiUy resist any inclination 
which you may feel for consigning them to the 

-r;- • :. - * 'i- M Farew^I; -■ ^*- ^ ^ >*" 

. r • :. . • > ■ ■ ^ ■■.'=■.;!>! -^jr 

■ • ^' > . . . • ^ ' ? ■ ' ■ ' '. ' ' > ■ ■ ; ', '''»£- 
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LETTER II. 

A Morning in Spring — Rareness of a Taste for the Beauties of 
Nature — Hardship of being condemned to a Town Life at 
this season of the Year — ^Poem on the subject. 

My Dear Friend, 

I am glad you like my project, whatever 
you may ultimately think of its execution. I 
shall therefore proceed with new vigour and 
alacrity. Even the slight praise implied in the 
approval of a scheme not realized, confers 
pleasure. I am gratified, too, that you have 
found so good a precedent in the example of 
Seneca. In one respect (if all that is said by 
learned men be true) I shall possess an advan- 
tage over that eminent writer : I mean in the 
circumstance of having an actual correspon- 
dent, and thus being able to disencumber myself 
of my productions as they are written ; whereas 
the author of the EpiSTOLiE Morales is sup- 
posed by some of his commentators (Lipsius, 
for instance), to have assumed the epistolary 
form merely as an eligible vehicle for the con- 
veyance of his thoughts, without any regular 
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transmission of the letters to the friend to 
whom they are addressed. The Roman, ac- 
cording to this theory, seems to have been as 
sensible as myself of the convenience of not 
being shackled by formal methods, or tethered 
to a particular subject — of taking up the pen 
only when he was in the humour for writing, 
and laying it down when he had nothing more 
to say. Beyond this I fear there are few 
points of resemblance betwe^i tis, and I have 
certainly no pretensions to his weight and gra- 
vity, as I diall forthwith proceed to prove. 

I am now sitting in my little parlour, and 
if you M'ere here, man of business as you are, 
you could not help feeling enchanted. It is 
one of the richest mornings in spring : vege- 
tation is bursting forth with a progress almost 
visible to the eye. The hawthorn hedges are 
nearly in full foliage, and display that tender 
green, so delightful yet so evanescent. The 
lilac, the poplar, the elm, the beech, the syca- 
more, exhibit various degrees of forwardness : 
some are in bud, some in leaf, and others in 
that state of imperfect expansion, half bud, 
half leaf, which has a grace and elegance, if 
not a richness, to be remarked at no other 
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time. The lively verdure of the .fields is so 
grateful to the eye, that I could gaze upon it 
for ever : a delicate fragrance breathes from 
the sweetbriar, and from a number of the early 
gp.rden-flowerSy and there is a peculiar nc^Wtt of 
freshness from the opening buds of a: hundred 
shrubs and trees. Buti above all^ the melody 
of innumerable birds sends a delicious seasatioto^ 
to the heart. Even now, as I sit with my win^. 
dow open, I can distinguish the skylark, ^the 
wren, the chaffinch, the linnet^ and the IkriiBk 
in such charming confusion, that it is . almost 
i|iapossible to follow the notes of any of theiKi.t 
Besides, if I attempt it, my atteaition is imme*> 
diately called to some other ^' rill of k sought 
which bubbles up close to my ear. To a vacaaib 
mind it is ^' enchantment all," and I.am iirr^-r 
sistibly led to exclaim, with the poet-n-. i 



■ >i 



" Oh ! Nature, hpw in every charm si^reme^ 
Whose votaries feed on rapture ever new ; 
Oh ! for the voice and fire of seraphim. 
To sing thy glories with devotion due V 



You will probably smile at all this as enthu- 
siasm, and I have no doubt you will find many 
to join you. There are few, as far as my ob- 
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serration extends, who enjoy the lioauties of 
nature with much zest. Persons in general 
can relish a poetical description of them and 
feel an exhilaration of spirits when they exchange 
the smoky atmosphere of a town for the pure 
air and fresh verdure of the fields ; but they 
cannot dwell upon them without weariness 
for any length of time, nor enter at all into 
their minuter appearances. Natural scenery 
does very well connected with other objects, 
with the pleasures of company and conversa- 
tion, and the animation of exercise ; but take 
these away, and it ceases to be a source of 
enjoyment. He, however, who has the true 
tone of feeling, the genuine taste, sees, with 
indescribable emotions, not only the general 
appearance of objects, but graces and beauties 
unmarked by other eyes. He dwells with 
delight on the peculiar form of a tree, the 
rich tint of a flower, the lights and shades of a 
landscape, the blue depths of the sky, and 
requires nothing else to fill his mind : — 

" The meanest fiow'ret of the dale. 
Tile simplest note that swells the gale. 
The common sun. the air, the skies, 
To him are opening Paradise." 
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My own taste for the beauties of the woods 
and fields is as old as my recollection. I have 
some curious reminiscences of walks with my 
nurse amongst groves and gardens, and of 
gathering daisies, buttercups, wood-anemones, 
and blue-bells. I even yet feel the awe with 
which I gazed in very early life on the magni- 
ficence of the sky, when the evening sun had 
left behind it a gorgeous mass of brilliant 
colours, or when the deep azure of heaven 
gave prominence to piles of silver clouds, 
amongst which my imagination was trans- 
ported to lose itself. I distinctly recollect, 
too, that at school I had no great relish for my 
tasks in fine weather ; and when the sun's rays 
fell into our gloomy school-room, and I looked 
out and saw the smiling sky, I felt it hard to 
be shut up a great part of the day, instead of 
cropping kingcups in the meadows, or lying 
on the grass with my hand over my eyes, 
looking at the skylark. I have ever since had 
an aversion to being cooped up in a room in 
summer : I pant for the open air and the blue 
canopy. Even when I read or write, I throw 
my window open, that I may feel the freshness 
of the atmosphere, and catch the melody of the 
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delightful thoughts of home and former times. 
At that period, when life was new and hope 
young, my feelings would sometimes run into 
verse : it is no wonder they did so on this occa- 
sion. I present you with the stanzas, as a 
faithful picture of my feelings, without any 
profession of modesty, any deprecation of cri- 
ticism, or any suggestions that their faults may 
be attributed to the youth of the writer. 



TO A TREE, 
On seeing it come into Leaf in the centre of the Metropolis, 

Where London's massive temples rise. 

And dusky houses bound the view ; 
Where art puts on her gayest guise, 
While murky vapours in the skies 

Veil nature's simple blue ; 

Where morning never sheds her fires. 
Save to bedeck the towers with gold 

Or flash her radiance on the spires ; 

Where evening's warmest blush expires 
Unnoticed and untold ; 

I met thee there in budding pride, 

A lonely beauty in the scene ; 
For ah ! 'tis long since at thy side 
Spring saw the daisy opening wide, 

Or violet's humbler mien. 
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And ne'er did finch or throstle make 

Within thy shade hie downy nest ; 
His song of love did ne'«r awake. 
Or, hopping lightly on thee, shake 

The dew-drops from thy crest. 

Methinks thy form ill suits that place^ 

Thy root strikes through ungenial ground ; 

lliou wcnijtiMI''lulve waved with nobler grace 

Whiore teixtile forests interlace. 
And freshness breathes around. 

But when I saw thee, nature's child I 

A spark of joy thou didst relume 
Within my breast ; with transport wild 
Fair fancy waved her wand, and smiled 

Athwart the opening gloom. 

I saw entranced my native home. 
My native fields thidc strewn with flowers^ 

The shaggy rock« the cascade's foam. 

The wild woods where I used to roam. 
And amaranthine bowers. 

My cares, my griefs, were all forgot. 
And peace resumed her mild command ; 

Hope from thy branches told my lot, 

That I should see again that spot. 
And tread that smiling land. 

Thus, 'midst a world of adverse gloom. 

Religion rears her heavenly form ; 
She strikes a radiance through the tomb. 
The glances of her eye illume. 

And gild fate's gathering stomu 

C 
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She points to scenes beyond the sky, 
That live when worlds shall pass away. 

Far glimmering on the mortal eye, 

Where we shall dwell in ecstacy. 
And bask in boundless day. 

I love, I confess, to run over these passages 
of ray youth, to fling rayself back into days 
gone by, and thus to renew something of what 
the poet finely terms " the tender bloom of 
heart." Since those days, 1 have seen some- 
thing more of the world : I have visited many 
grand and beautiful scenes of nature ; I have 
expatiated over the charms of Windermere, 
and been struck with the sublimities of Bor- 
rowdale. I have gazed up from the foot of 
Mont Blanc, and climbed to the summit of 
Etna ; I have seen the Andes frowning with 
tempests ; I have heard the roaring of the Ger- 
man Ocean, and been tossed by the storms of 
the Atlantic ; I have 

" Travelled by the deep Saint Lawrence* tide. 
And by Niagara's cataract of foam ;" 

and yet such is the universal power of nature, 
that I can still enjoy the scenes which charmed 
my infant eye, tame and sober as they compa- 
ratively are, without perceiving that they lose 
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any thing of their eflfect by a contrast with 
the grandest of her works. Indeed, nothing 
appears to me more unfortunate for the pur- 
pose of enjoyment) than an exclusive taste in 
natural scenery. There is beauty in every 
variety of it ; there is always something to 
admire, be the scene and the season what they 
may. With what pleasure I have frequently 
gazed on the flat extent of a barren common, 
covered with the brown heath of early spring, 
and presenting an almost uniform surface ! Yet 
the fresh breeze blowing over it, the bright 
blue sky shining above it, and a cloud-shadow 
partially resting upon it in the distance, have 
combined to invest it with positive beauty. 
And in the twilight, the sombre uniformity of 
the waste, with the mild lustre of the western 
sky just beyond it, exhibiting long lines of 
pale clouds, with a back-ground of delicate 
azure, and deepening by contrast the gloom 
of the darkening landscape, has almost risen 
into sublimity. 

Farewell. 

F. R. 



c 2 
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LETTER IIL 

Disappointments in a Literary Career — Modem Criticism — 
Anxieties of an unpractised Writer — First Attempt of a 
young Poet to enter the Temple of Fame. 

My Dear Friend, 
There is one circumstance in modem litera- 
ture which I often think of with pain : it is, 
that a number of delicate and sensitive minds, 
full of ardent aspirations after excellence, 
romantic notions and anticipations of fame 
and honours, are necessarily overwhelmed 
with disappointment in their literary career. 
I say necessarily, on several accounts. In the 
first place, there are many men of undoubted 
genius, who, from the peculiar structure of 
their minds, cannot put their conceptions into 
a popular form ; there are others again, whose 
estimate of their own talents, formed perhaps 
from their capability of enjoying, with great 
zest, the masterly productions of others, is 
much too high ; there are others who meet 
with adverse circumstances, ill-natured criti- 
cisms, or other checks and discouragements, 
trifling in appearance, but causes of powerful 
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operation on the feelings of those against 
whom they are directed. Besides, there must 
be much disappointment where there are many 
competitors : excellence is comparative, — the 
higher the level of mediocrity is raised, the 
more difficult it is to rise above it. 

Whatever are the causes, it is obvious, that 
where the cultivation of letters prevails so 
extensively as it does in our own country, the 
effect will take place ; and I cannot, for my 
own part help feeling for the blighted hopes 
of many a pure, sensitive, and enthusiastic 
mind. The modern critic thinks little of these 
things : he takes up the volume of a young 
author to review, and marks the ambition and 
the weakness of his victim with a triumphant 
self-complacency in his own superior know- 
ledge of life, and power of estimating the 
chances of success. If he is one of the ill- 
natured tribe, he takes occasion to show the 
dexterity with which he can disentangle faults 
from the beauties which concealed them from 
a duller discrimination. If he is a benevolent 
critic, he thinks he is conferring a kindness, 
by recommending the writer to desist from 
the unprofitable pursuit of poetry, what- 
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ever else he may have attempted , for which 
nature has not adapted him, and to turn his 
attention to some branch of the common busi- 
ness of life ; as if the transition from high hopes 
of literary excellence to some other object 
could be as easily accomplished as recom- 
mended. He reflects not that there is one 
mind to which every word that he is penning 
is a dagger ; that, simple as it may seem to 
him, this lowering of high hopes, this aban- 
donment of cherished schemes, is the destruc- 
tion of a system of happiness, and involves a 
total alteration in the moral and intellectual 
character ; and that the failure, which must be 
inevitable if there is little real merit, is an evil 
requiring no aggravation from insensibility, 
dull-sighted kindness, or intentional malignity. 
The plea, that it is necessary to protect the 
public from crude works, to save our litera- 
ture from debasement, and to rq)ress dulness 
and unfounded pretension, cannot avail much 
with any man of sense, who is aware that 
nothing but sterling excellence can perma- 
nently support any work in the public opinion ; 
and that, as guardians of our literature from 
the contamination of what is worthless and 
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in bad taste, the critics are of very dubious 
utility. 

When a young writer sends his first pro* 
duction into the world, he feels an anxiety so 
intense as to appear out of all proportion, to 
cool observers. We should probably find a 
good deal of the ludicrous in his feelings, 
could we trace all his reveries of hope ; could 
we see the visions of glory which dawn upon 
his imagination ; could we penetrate into the 
structures of happiness which he has reared on 
the fragile basis of future fame ; could we mark 
the agitation which the merest whisper of cen* 
sure or applause is sufficient to create; the 
high estimates of self-impiortance, the gasping 
of intense interest, the occasional qualms and 
misgivings when any thing happens to cool 
the imagination, and the final fall from the 
sublime heights of hope and confidence, to the 
level of other people's opinions. In all this, if 
there is a good deal to be laughed at, there is 
a great deal to be pitied ; and he must have a 
heart worse than unfeeling, who at ^ticb a mo- 
ment can take a pleasure in demolishing those 
brilliant illusions, which would fall quite soon 
enough if left to themselves. 
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I was indulging in some remarks of this sort 

a few days ago to our friend B , who, you 

know, is of a very cool and sedate temperament, 
when he surprised me by saying, that he could 
very well enter into all the feelings of a young 
author, as he had once experienced them him- 
self. ** When I was a boy of sixteen," he con- 
tinued, " I used to fancy that I possessed won- 
derful talents for poetry. I was so pleased 
with my own verses, that I began to feel * the 
longing after immortality,' the generous desire 
of imparting in perpetuity to others some of that 
delight which filled my own breast. I accord- 
ingly looked out for some means of appearing 
in print. A writer in the present age is not 
under any necessity of remaining unknown for 
lack of the opportunity of standing at the bar 
of the public. Every newspaper has a comer 
dedicated to literature and the muses. It was 
in one of these that I thought I clearly saw the 
path to fame. I determined to risk the publi- 
cation of a few verses in the weekly journal of 
a neighbouring town, and with this view se- 
lected one of my best pieces, and employed 
three weeks in the arduous task of correction. 
At length, in my own apprehension, it was 
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faultless, and I made a fair copy on a sheet of 
gilt-edged paper. It was one fine evening in 
autumn, just after sunset, when a few stars had 
already come out of the sky, and the air was 
fresh and balmy, that I sallied forth, with my 
manuscript in my pocket, and my imagination 
inflated with gorgeous visions of fame, and 
immense conceptions of my own importance. 
I looked down vrith some contempt on several 
groups of boys, who had protracted their sports 
till it was almost too dark to continue them ; 
and as I passed through the streets of the 
town, and cast my eyes into the shops which 
were lighted up, I could not help feeling pity 
for men destined to pass their lives in dealing 
out soap and calico, and contrasting their 
occupations with the dignity and elegance of 
my own pursuits. During these feelings and 
reflections, I reached the oflSce of the printer, 
and watching my opportunity, when nobody 
was near, I safely deposited my manuscript in 
the box designed to receive the favours of cor- 
respondents like myself. My heart beat as I 
heard it drop, and reflected that I had now 
passed the Rubicon, and must take the conse- 
quences. For a moment, I half repented what 
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I had done. The feeling of doubt as to its suc- 
cess, however, passed away as rapidly as the 
sound which occasioned it, and the exultation 
of self-importance returned. I strode through 
the streets with all the dignity prompted by 
conceit operating in the dark ; again looked 
into the shops, and again felt pity, on contrast*- 
ing the counter and the Hill of Parnassus. 
The three days which elapsed before the publi- 
cation of the next newspaper, would have 
seemed an age, had I not spent them in the 
delightful reveries of hope. On the eventful 
morning, I saw the newsman approach the 
house, and, running to meet him, I snatched 
the paper out of his hand. It was wet from 
the press, but I was not of course in a mood 
for stopping to dry it. I hastily turned to the 
poet's comer. I saw some verses — my heart 
palpitated — they were my own ! What are the 
delightful sensations of a mother, on seeing 
her first-born child, I do not know ; but they 
can scarcely surpass those of an author, on 
such an occasion as this. 

" In the evening I walked to the town, eager 
to catch some whispers of that fame which I 
doubted not would be accorded to the autlior 
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of such verses. I had not put ray signature to 
them, but had subscribed the classical and pas- 
toral name of Tityrus ; and, as I approached 
the town, I could not help picturing in my 
imagination the ardent curiosity with which 
every body must be inflamed to discover the 
writer. I called on one or two of my friends, 
in full expectation that I should hear their 
opinions on so interesting a topic, knowing as 
I did that they were most resolute readers of 
the newspaper, from beginning to end, adver- 
tisements included. * Have you seen the paper 
of to-day?' said Mr. Leonard, with an air of 
exultation, as I entered his drawing-room. The 
blood instantly rushed to my face, and I could 
scarcely conceal my agitation, as I replied in 
the affirmative. * Then,' said he, * you must 
have seen, in one comer of it,' (here my agita* 
tion increased), * that my fine young friend 
Sedley has at last got married. I am so 
pleased, that I am just going to set off to pay 
the young couple a visit.' He then proceeded 
to give me the whole history of the match^ 
expatiating upon it with so much enjoyment 
and prolixity, that there was evidently no place 
for any other topic. I therefore took my leave. 
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secretly wishing that marriages had been in* 

terdicted, at least for one week. Individuals, 

thought I, as I left the house, are too much 

occupied at home with their own concerns ; I 

shall find those who resort to the coffee-room 

more at leisure to enjoy literary beauties. This 

reflection banished the remembrance of my 

recent disappointment; my anticipations of 
fame returned with all their force ; and I felt 

no doubt that I should find groups of gentle- 
men in the coflee-room discussing the merits 
of my poetry, and relieving their curiosity to 
know the author by various conjectures. After 
debating with myself a long time, whether I 
should stand aloof, listening to their enco- 
miums, or avow myself at once as the writer, I 
reached the door just as I had determined to 
pursue a middle course, and announce my 
knowledge of the author, without disclosing his 
name. I entered the room with an air of more 
than usual pleasure, which however was a little 
allayed on finding few persons there. Placing 
myself in a snug corner, and seizing a news- 
paper by way of pretext, I sat listening to the 
conversation which occasionally arose. Not a 
word, however, could I hear, but about the 
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French and the price of stocks. Numbers left 
the room, and numbers replaced them, but still 
it was all the same — not a syllable about Tity- 
rus or poetry. After waiting two hours, my 
patience became exhausted, and I quitted the 
place. I had entered the town in the full and 
eager anticipation of fame, and expecting with 
confidence that all the world would be trying 
to find out the author who had that day distin- 
guished himself in the Poet's Comer ; but I left 
it with the discovery, that the world went on 
very quietly in the old track, and were very apt 
to be occupied with their own individual con- 
cerns, without troubling themselves with either 
prose or poetry, or losing their time in attempts 
to find out the secrets of Philo, Belinda, 
Juvenis, or Tityru.." 

If you are half as much amused with this 
narrative as I was, you will be indebted to me 
for a pleasant quarter of an hour. The man- 
ner in which it was delivered, the humorous 
tones and expressive looks which threw over 
the whole an indescribable richness — chaste, 
yet comic — your own imagination must supply, 
from the recollection of those delightful even- 
ings which you have spent in the company of 
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the narrator, and many of which I had the 
happiness of sharing. 

On looking over the remarks at the com- 
mencement of my letter, it occurs to me to 
add, in order to guard against misconstruction, 
that I would not be understood as objecting to 
fair, and what may appear to the author whose 
work is the subject of it, even severe animad- 
version. I cannot help thinking, however, that 
the considerations I have urged, are sufficient 
to show how incumbent it is on the critic to 
abstain scrupulously from transgressing the 
line of just censure, and that there are few 
evils likely to arise from such criticism as is 
lenient while it is discriminating. In one hope 
I would fain indulge — that the day will soon 
be passed for mistaking severity for clever- 
ness. Every one who has at all reflected on 
the subject knows, that it requires ten times 
more ability to praise pertinently than to cen- 
sure freely. 

You will perceive that I am a strenuous 
advocate of my own interests in my future 
capacity of an author, delivered hound into the 
hands of the critics. While in the lax and 
pleasant state of manuscript, I, in common 
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with other writers, am in the agreeable danger 
of being ruined by flattery, without any assign- 
able risk of condemnation. Is it not wonderful 
that those who are enjoying the one should be 
so eager to rush upon the other ? 



I am, &c.) 



R R. 
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LETTER IV. 

Female Beauty — Falling in Love — Narrative of an Incident of 
this kind — ^The Drawing- Room, a Poem. 

My Dear Friend, 

As I was yesterday sauntering along a nar- 
row rural lane, fenced with rich hawthorn 
hedges, and elms hanging over them, an abrupt 
turn of the road brought me into almost close 
contact with a fine blooming girl, apparently 
not out of her teens. There was a little em- 
barrassment on both sides at this unexpected 
rencounter. I endeavoured to make way for 
her, and she doing the same for me, we were 
once more on the point of collision. To pre- 
vent it, I was under the necessity of gently 
grasping her arm, and, with a suitable apology 
for the circumstance, I passed on, but not 
before I had gazed with deep admiration on a 
face lovely in every feature, but rendered a 
thousand times more so by an enchanting con- 
fusion of smiles and blushes ; nor till I had 
heard the tones of a voice soft and musical as 
ApoUo^'s lute, -replying to my apology with a 
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grace and sweetness wholly indescribable. She 
left in my heart one of those ** pangs more dear 
than pleasure" which are not easily got quit of. 
I was forcibly reminded of those exquisite lines 
of the poet, which surely every mind of sensi- 
bility must hav^ verified hundreds of times. 
She was exactly such a one as he so finely 
describes : — 

** One of those forms whidb flit by us, when we 
Are young, and fix our eyes on every face ; 

And oh ! the lovelmess at times we see 
In momentary gliding, the soft grace, 

The youth, the bloom, the beauty, which agree 
In many a nameless being we retrace. 

Whose course and home we know not nor shall know. 

Like the lost Pleiad seen no more below.** 

I am, as you know, rather too old for falling 
in love at first sight, but this sweet countenance 
made a more than usual impression on me, by 
forcibly suggesting the circumstances of my 
first boyish passion. It is a strange phenome- 
non, this said falling in love, and, I believe, no 
definition or analysis can throw any light upon 
it. In the course of my desultory attempts at 
composition, I was once struck with the idea 
of writing an essay or analytical treatise on the 
subject, but soon abandoned it as too fugitive; 

D 
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and impalpable ; not, however, without some 
strenuous efforts to accomplish my purpose. 
I fixed myself several times at my desk, and 
began scrutinizing and analyzing with all my 
might. I set out, perhaps, with some pro- 
found reflection, but directly the image of Miss 

S started up in my mind, with a thousand 

accompanying recollections of the scenes where 
we had been together, the conversations we 
had enjoyed, the little incidents in a growing 
attachment, so fascinating and so indescribable. 
When I was recalled from these reveries by the 
sound of the clock, I found the ink dry in my 
pen, the first sentence of my treatise standing 
solitary at the top of the clean white sheet, and 
myself full two hours nearer the end of my life 
without being aware how I had got so far. It 
was a sad waste of time, and I gave the matter 
up. It would have been a curious work, you 
may rest assured, and, perhaps^ some time or 
other, in one of my fits of extraordinary expan- 
sion of heart, I may show you the fragments, 
which I have religiously preserved, and which, 
when I happen to encounter them in looking 
over my papers, always afford me a hearty 
laugh. A narrative of an actual event of this 
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sort is, however, worth a whole library of 
formal treatises, and I have a great mind, for 
want of a better subject, to give yon a history 
of my first exploit in this way. To be sure, 
there will be a sort of egotism in it, but what 
is there more interesting than egotism on such 
a topic? It will be exposing one's weakness, 
too. The wise, the grave, the learned, the 
philosophical, may not plead guilty to the 
degradation of being captivated by a lovely 
woman, but, for my own part, I have none of 
this high bearing. One of our poets con- 
fesses — 

" Fearless, a soul that does not always think." 



And I am equally fearless in avowing a heart 
that is not always proof against the fascination 
of female charms. Why should a man be 
ashamed of some of the most interesting feel- 
ings belonging to his nature ? Here, then, is 
the whole narrative. It was soon after I had 
quitted the mansion of my kind preceptor for 
the paternal roof, that I was invited to spend 
some months with a relation of my father's, 
who resided at a considerable distance. The 
evening preceding my departure, I went to 
D 2 
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bed earlier than usual, because I had to rise 
with the sun : sleep, however, was not a ready 
visitant; ray imagination was full of the adven^ 
tures in which I was to be engaged, and I 
figured to myself an infinite variety of it»eidents> 
I expected to find friends in almost every per- 
son I encountered, ready to tneet'f^ith conge- 
nial sentiments the ardour with which my heart 
sprang towards my fellow-creature^/ I ima'* 
gined myself already at the mercy of some 
beautiful damsel, with sparkling eyes and 
blooming complexion. I considei^d how I 
should act in a variety of interesting situations^ 
and exulted at the prospect before me of 
plunging among them. Amidst these Vagaries 
of the imagination, I fell asleep, and was foiMied 
by Robert, the groom, with the* intelligence 
that it was already past four o'clock. I-stfiiHM 
from my bed, hiirried on my clothes, and^^i^n 
descending into the parlour, found my kind 
mother and a good breakfast. After listening 
to much excellent advice, and many pressing 
injunctions to take care of myself, and not to 
ride on the outside of the coach, I at length 
set out tb vvalk to the neighbouring town, to 
take my seat in the mail. It wasa finfe mom- 
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ing in July : the sun was still near the horizon ; 
the .dew was on the grass, the birds were 
singing, the flowers and foliage were fresh to 
the eye, jand the air was breathing fragrance. 
The. transient feelings of regret at leaving home 
could not long resist these united charms : my 
spirits became elevated, my imagination warmed 
at the scene, and all my anticipations concern^ 
ing the world which I was going to try, returned 
with double force. After a journey, in which 
my spirit of adventure was a little damped by 
meeting with nothing extraordinary, no inci-» 
dent but of the commonest sort, I arrived at 
my uncle's, where I spent months of happiness^ 
which still shed their influence on my life. But 
I must confine my narrative to the promised 
incident. The few details into which I have 
already entered, will show you the state of 
mind.iin vvJbich the urchin Cupid thought proi 
pi^r.to, attack me. 

Amongst. lOther visits which I paid with my 
unclei.he took me one day to see a friend of 
his, of tiae name of Clifford, whose house was 
situated about half a dozen miles from his own. 
As we approached, we saw Mr. Clifford walking 
in the grounds, and joined him, when he imme« 
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diately accompanied uis to the house, that he 
might present us to his lady. The hall-door 
being open, we entered without intimation of 
any kind, and surprised a blooming girl of 
eighteen, in a simple but graceful deshabille. 
A single exclamation of surprise, addressed to 
her father, was scarcely uttered, when she dis- 
appeared with the rapidity of lightning ; but 
not before she had given us an opportunity of 
ieeing a lovely countenance overspread with 
blushes. For a moment I was entranced. I 
had never seen any thing half so lovely ; her 
form possessed all the roundness and symmetry 
of a woman's, but her face was that of a young 
girl ; her eyes were sparkling, but the spec- 
tator was content to dispense with their bril- 
liancy for the iascination of her downcast look. 
I had often felt admiration of beauty, but never 
the emotions which I now experienced. Dur- 
ing the rest of the visit, I could think of nothing 
but the lovely vision which I had just seen. 

It was only a few evenings after this that 1 
attended a ball, at which I knew Miss C. would 
be present ; and my uncle having introduced me 
to her, I succeeded in obtaining her hand for the 
first dances. My feelings were inexpressible : 
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1 felt as if J were in the presence of au angelic 
being. I gazed continually on her eyes, her 
neck, her bosom, and yet I felt an unaccount- 
able timidity in speaking to her, and offering 
her the usual civilities. Slie was equally timid, 
quite unaffected, and fidl of amiable feeling. 
Her smile -was delicious, her blush fascinating; 
combined, they were irresistible, and it was in 
combination they were most frequently seen. 
The opportunities of this evening confirmed the 
impression which the first glance had made, f 
was irrecoverably enamoured. But what con- 
duct was J to pursue ? I was still a boy, a year 
or two young;er than herself. It was not likely 
sbe would receive the addresses of one who was 
little more than a child in appearance, and who 
had no prospects of immediate independence. 
I deeply felt the small chance I bad of success, 
and, more than all, the ridicule to which I should 
expose myself. Besides, my visit to my uncle 
was near its termination ; in a few days I should 
be. more than a hundred miles from her resi- 
dence, and there was no probability that 1 
should see her again for several years. All 
these considerations, united with the timidity 
natural to my age, prevented me from avowing 
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the passion with which I was inspired, either 
to the object of it or to any other person,;; ibut 
they did not prevent me from gratifying. my 
feelings in various ways. I took a delight in 
writing her name and giving vent to,my attach- 
ment on paper ;. many a time, .during the few 
days I had still to remain, did. I walk ^past the 
house of her father, . happy to catch a, glimpse 
of her form, or even of the roof which covered 
her. I secretly determined to return as soon 
as I became of a proper age, and throw myself 
at her feet. Yet even this resolution was almost 
without hope: I could not conceive but. that 
she must be surrounded by innumerably ad- 
mirers, and I expected to hear of some jpjian 
of rank and fortune bearing her off as a prize, 
for which no sacrifice could be too ,^.eat. . I 
wished myself such a man, and I thought with 
what eagerness I should make her the offer of 
my hand and fortune, lest I should be anti* 
cipated by any competitor. I was too igno- 
rant of the world to kngiv^ that men's passions 
are cooler and more calculating than those of 

boys. ..u 

I recollect, too, another impression which I 
then had respecting Miss C. I thought so 
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beautiftil a creature contained every thing 
within herself esseiiti'dl to felicity ; I con- 
cluded that feuCh loveliness must necessarily be 
happy, -aWd cOuld fee! Ao uneasiness, no want, 
no ttiehin^hotf; the very spot she inhabited 
must, I 'tfitoiight, be a paradisic, in which all 
was ' blisrfeftil' arid elegant,i--into which neither 
viccf,' iWr feJBtffe, nor sorrow dbifld intrude. 

Thfe^ faSt oppbrttmity I had of seeing this 
charftiin^ girt was iti a party at ray uncle's, 
the fev^irin^ ' pi*ec^din^ ■ my departure. The 
wHAihiSif ^'wsl* wet and winterly, but before 
severi-tfcfock a cheierful group had assembled in 
the dhtvt^ing-room : we were most of us young, 
date*'*#ith hbpe, and eager for enjo^yment. 
Atilidst^sd'tnAch beauty I could not help feel- 
ing' hg^pyi The breathing forms of young 
fetn2tiy^,'^tbeir' radiant smiles, their varying 
cdmjilex?6rii^,' the soft sweet penetrating tones 
of thiit tbiites, tiie dear ringing of their laugh- 
ter, th'^irf^ininine graces and animation, all 
cottfjfili'ed ^M that' dge to intoxicate rtie with 
rapture. ' ' ' But the ' ihagic of the circle was in 
Miss C. : I had the good fortune to sit near 
her, to hand her to the' piano, to hear her sing : 
every word, every motion, every smile, fixed 
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itself in my memory. But, amidst all my hap-^ 
piness, the thought that it was the last night 
would often intrude itself. This reflection ne- 
vertheless endeared the scene before me onlv 
still more to my heart. I felt an emotion 
similar to that of the wounded and dying 
Gertrude, in Campbell's beautiful tale, when 
she is addressing her husband in those pathetic 
words — 

" Press me a little longer on the brink 
Of fate while I can feel thy dear caress." 

I could not help giving way to my admiration 
and joy, though I felt conscious all was cold 
and gloomy beyond the present hour. I en- 
joyed the scene with the desperation of one 
who is swallowing the last drop of bliss, reck- 
less of consequences. I was in a mood to 
exclaim, with Basil — 

** Well, there is yet one day of life before me, 
And, whatso'er betide, I will enjoy it. 
Though but a paitial sunshine in my lot. 
I will converse with h^, gaze on her still. 
If all behind were pain and misery." 

This feeling was increased by the contrast 
which the bright and happy scene presented 
to the gloom of the night, of which we were 
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fully sensible as the deepening blast swept 
round the house, and the fitful showers beat 
upon the windows. 

Alas ! what a revolution next morning, when 
I rose to take my place in the mail ! As I de- 
scended the staircase into the hall, the sun had 
not risen, or was under a cloud ; the door of 
the room in which we had spent the preceding 
evening was open — I looked in^ — -what a con- 
trast to the scene exhibited there a few hours 
before ! the fire was out, the chairs and tables 
were in disorder, the leaden twilight of morning 
replaced the warmth and glow of the cheerful 
hearth and brilliant tapers ; the lovely fonns 
had vanislied, not a sound was to be heard, the 
enchantment was gone. It was like looking on 
the wrong side of a piece of tapestry. I will 
not tell you that I took out my pocket-book 
and poured forth my feelings on the occasion 
in verse, because the truth is, that I can seldom 
describe my sensations till they are past, but I 
felt all that the following lines pourtray. They 
were written a few days after the occurrence, 
when the agitation of my feelings had subsided 
sufficiently to allow them to become the objects 
of description : — 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM. 

The day had closed with cold and rain. 
The tempest pattered on the pane ; 
Bright through the room the tapers glow'd. 
The hearth its cheerful blaze bestow'd ; 
Rows of young virgins there were, seen. 
Of graceful shape and blooming mien. 
With ringlets o'er their faces plajdng. 
And sparkling eyes at random straying ; 
And bosoms fair, too fair to view. 
As now they rose and now withdrew. 
Half seen, half veiled, beneath the dress 
That clasp'd their heaving loveliness. 
Sweet were the blushes then that cast 
Ten thousand beauties as they pass'd, 
Oe*r face and neck of Paria^ marble. 
And sweet the airs we heard them warble ; 
Sweet were the whispers round the room. 
And sweet the lips of rosy bloom 
That closed and opened all the while, — 
The glowing cheek, the dimpling smile. 
The mutual glance of tender feelings 
The nameless raptures o'er us stealing. 
No charm the lovely band forsook ; 
In every motion, every look. 
They seem'd like lyings bpm to bless^ 
And give and feel love's fond caress. 
But one, more lovely than the rest. 
Smiled soft enchantment through my breast ; 
A gaze on her cost many a pang. 

But pangs that I would not forego. 
And still my wounded heart would hang 

Enamoured o'er the cause of woe. 
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That room« alas ! now lonely glares 
With cheerless hearth and vacant chairs ; 
There female beauty shines no more ; 
The empty seats, the untrod floor. 
The voiceless harp, the cold grey light — 
Gone is the. magic of the night ! 

Never was there a more dejected spiritless 
creature than I was as I got into the mail. 
The trunk, which was flung into the boot of 
the coach, had almost as much life as myself. 
The very thought of past joys brought tears 
into my eyes, and I would have given the world 
to return, were it for only one evening more. 

When I got home, I felt for a long time a 
sort of sickness of heart, an indescribable 
longing, an apathy to surrounding objects ; 
my whole soul was in past scenes and plea- 
sures, and it'j^as many months, if not years, 
before I could think of the incidents here nar- 
rated -without strong emotions. 

At present I can join you in the smile with 
which you will read what I have now written, 
and with almost as little concern as if the events 
had happened to some sighing Corydon or 
tender Damoetas of pastoral celebrity. 

Farewell. 
R R. 
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LETTER V. 

Effect of increasing Years on our Judgment of Poetry — Gold- 
smith's celebrated Lines on the slight Influence of Political 
Misrule on Private Happiness — Examination of his Doctrine 
on that subject. 

My Dear Friend, 

You know that I am a great reader of 
poetry, and have been a still greater. As I 
grow older, I find passion and sensibility giving 
way to intellect, the powers of feeling to those 
of discrimination ; and now, instead of suffering 
myself to be borne passively along by the strain 
of the minstrel, I am perhaps too apt to stop 
and analyse its properties. In general, I find 
the logic of poets not very strict. Their object 
is to produce an effect, to make an impression ; 
and they consequently accumulate every cir- 
cumstance which can aid their purpose, and 
suppress every thing, however true, which 
would impair the unity or completeness of the 
emotion which it is their object to raise. To 
discriminate and weigh, would check the 
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imagination. Exceptions and limitations, so 
essential to truth, would be the destruction of 
sentiment. In this spirit of criticism, I hap- 
pened lately to take up Goldsmith's Traveller, 
and I could not help being struck with the 
wrong impressions which the following passage, 
beautiful as it is in point of language, seems 
adapted to produce : — 

" In every government, though terrors reign. 
Though tyrant kings or tyrant laws restrain. 
How small, of all that human hearts endure. 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure. 
Still to ourselves in every place consigned. 
Our own felicity we make or find. 
With secret course, which no loud storms annoy. 
Glides the smooth current of domestic joy : 
The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 
Luke's iron crown, and Damien's hed of steel. 
To men remote from power hut rarely known. 
Leave reason, £Euth, and conscience, all our own." 

That aU our happiness does not depend on 
governments, is too plain to be insisted upon ; 
but that the evils inflicted by bad governments, 
or by tyrant kings or tyrant laws, form a small 
item in the sufierings of individuals, is a doc- 
trine to which the friends of liberty cannot 
assent, without admitting that they are con- 
tending for their object with disproportionate 
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ardour. If a good and free government is 
valuable, it is valuable because it conduces to 
national happiness, and since national happi- 
ness is made up of the happiness of individuals, 
it must be valuable because it contributes to 
the felicity of private life. There is no abstract 
entity, called a nation, which endures calamity 
or enjoys good. It M^ould therefore be a con- 
tradiction to assert, that there is much differ- 
ence in value between a good and a bad govern- 
ment, and at the same time that the power 
which they possess of affecting human hearts 
with pain and pleasure is of little account. 
There are, it is true, a number of the evils of 
tyranny and oppression which appear to fell 
only on a few individuals, and not to affect 
those " remote from power." The capricious 
despot may in the course of his reign put to 
torture or to death only ten or twenty innocent 
victims, and when these are considered as part 
of a population of ten or twenty millions, the 
evil may appear too slight to be considered as 
materially trenching on general happiness. 
** Luke's iron crown and Damien's bed of 
steel" may fall to the lot of only one or two in 
an age. The power of a despotic government, 



then, if we consider it only when it is exerted 
intentionally and specifically in extreme acts of 
tyranny against individuals, may not produce 
evils of much importance, at least in point of 
extent or frequency; but to regard the matter 
in this light, is to look upon a mere angle and 
not on the whole tigure. It was such a con- 
fined and partial view which appears to have 
prompted these celebrated lines of the poet. 
Let us try for a moment what results will be 
afforded by a more comprehensive sTirvey. 

It is wrong, in the first place, to limit the 
evils of a tyrannical government to those indi- 
viduals on whom its tyranny happens to light. 
Though the victims of its severity might be 
comparatively few, yet, as they would be se- 
lected by wantonness and caprice, or at least 
without regard to rule, there would be a con- 
tinual dread and feeling of liability to evil 
through the whole community, constraining the 
words and actions of the people, and depriving 
them of that inestimable blessing, the sense of 
security in property, happiness, and life. And 
to live in perpetual alarm and constraint, to be 
incapable of acting with the fearlessness of 
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innoceace, to tremble at the unforeseeti coii- 
sequences of unavoidable casualtieSi lest they 
should be imputed as crimes— all this is surelj 
to have the current of domestic joy deprived of 
some of its smootlmess : all this is surely some* 
thing more than insignificant for the heart to 
^idure. A man's private felicity^ besides, 
cannot be insulated from that of others; it is 
necessarily connected with the fate and for* 
tunes of his neighbours* Independently of all 
dread of a similar ^catastrophe, the merciless 
in4)risonment or execution of a fellow creature 
mingles bitterness in the feelings of every heart 
not callous to humanity. 

But although the extreme acts of tyrantiy 
directed against individuals were few, the less 
important would be numerous. A despotic 
government infuses its spirit into aU the ramifi^ 
cations of its power; into all its grand and 
petty officers ; into the whole body of its 
mij^iions ; and the subject is oppressed m 
iskumerous ways, however remote he may be 
from power, and although he may be fortunate 
enough to escape ^' the lifted axe and agonizing 
wheel." There are a thousand species of op- 
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pression to which he is obli»;e(l to submit, a 
thousand insults and injuries which he dare 
not resent and avenge. 

The evils of an oppressive government rise 
in magnitude as we proceed from the contem- 
plation of the exercise of tyrannical power, 
specifically directed against individuals, to the 
view of those acts which are levelled indiscri- 
minately against the whole community, or 
against bodies of men, and of course, in effect, 
against the individuals composing those bodies; 
and which manifest themselves in wars, taxes, 
conscriptions, bad laws, political profligacy, 
and religious persecution. If all these are 
national, they are also private evils. An evil 
affecting the happiness of a nation, and not of 
the individuals composing that nation, is, as I 
have already remarked, a contradiction. The 
subject of a bad government is liable to per- 
petual calamity : he may have his house de- 
stroyed by war, his wife and daughters polluted, 
his sons seized for soldiers, or perhaps his 
property pillaged by authorized plunderers. 
The convulsions and vicissitudes incident to 
warfare may baffle all his prudence, subvert his 
calculations, ruin his profession, and from a 
E 2 
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flourishing condition plunge him into poverty 
and degradation. Even in a time of peace, 
his exertions may be paralyzed by excessive 
taxation ; he may be fettered by a thousand 
unnecessary restraints ; he may be robbed of 
his property by the chicanery of his neigh- 
bours, without the means of redress ; his con- 
duct may be w^atched by spies ; he may be 
severely punished for actions really innocent, 
and even meritorious ; he may suffer continual 
fear and anxiety ; he may be forced into sub- 
scriptions, and observances, and professions, 
against his conviction. So far, indeed, from 
having his conscience " left his own," he may 
be compelled by violence, or, what is little 
better, allured by the temptation of worldly 
ease or advantage, to sacrifice his integrity. 
His faith may subject him, in a variety of ways, 
to pains and penalties, insult and mockery. 
These are things which constitute some of the 
chief sources of his private troubles, and which 
may certainly disturb even ** the smooth cur- 
rent of domestic joy." If a man, then, under 
such circumstances, can be said to make his 
own happiness, he must make it out of the 
stubborn materials presented to him. It is 
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trae, that he may enhance or diminish the 
advantages or disadvantages of any situation 
by the tenor of his conduct ; but nothing which 
he has the power to do, can make all situations 
equally, productive of good. Let him do what 
he will, let him conduct himself with the 
greatest discretion, and evince the loftiest 
virtue — ^it is impossible for him to evade or 
resist the assaults on his happiness which such 
circumstances combine to make. If it be 
objected, that these are evils which seldom 
occur, and therefore the position — that the 
share which governments have in producing 
human happiness is small — will still hold good, 
the objection manifestly overlooks the cha- 
racter of the evils which I have enumerated. 
Many of them affect, more or less, every indi- 
vidual in the state, and constantly mingle with 
the current of life. Such are the evils of bad 
laws and oppressive taxation, restrictions and 
burthens on the exercise of industry, insecurity 
of property, liberty, and life. 

So bound, indeed, is the happiness of the 
community with the acts of government, that a 
declaration of war, or the conclusion of a 
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treaty, or even a legislative enactment, may he 
felt in its consequences by the meanest artizan 
in the state. Such a transaction may transform 
his cottage, the abode of peace and plenty and 
cheerfulness, into a place of poverty and 
virretchedness, the inhabitants of which can 
scarcely obtain sufficient food to keep up a 
sensibility to their sufferings ; or, on the other 
hand, it may raise the indigent and miserable 
to a state of comfort and affluence. Even with 
regard to those evils which a government only 
occasionally inflicts, the objection which we 
are considering is sophistical. One evil, one 
misfortune, is often sufficient to blast the hap* 
piness of a whole life. The loss of intinmte 
friends by death is of comparatively rare occur- 
rence, but it is not therefore to be regarded as 
a slight calamity among the evils of existence. 
Though it may happen in a moment, it is 
sometimes known to embitter the remaining 
years of the survivor ; and, in like manner^ a 
single act of despotism, or a single mischievous 
enactment, falling upon an individual, may 
ruin his happiness beyond repair. When a 
man's enjoyment in the world is blasted, root 
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and branch, it is a poor consolation to tell him 
that he is not likely to become a victim a second 
time to the same calamity. 

But we are to take into account not only the 
positive evil which a despotic government 
inflicts, but the good which it prevents ; and 
here we shall find that it iy, if possible, a still 
greater curse to the human race. To estimate 
the good which it prevents, we have only to 
contrast the arts and institutions, and general 
character of a nation, under a free government, 
■with those of a people who are the slaves of 
power. In the one case we see a 
flourishing commerce, a well-cultivated coun- 
try, an air of comfort and enjoyment among 
the people, freedom of thought, enterprise, 
frankness, liberality, courage, integrity, bene- 
volence : in the other, a feeble and sickly trade, 
forced institutions, narrow ideas, hypocrisy, 
cunning, the revenge of assassins, and the 
servility of slaves. If it be true, as Homer 
says, that the day which makes a man a slave 
takes away half his virtue, it must also take 
away half his happiness. If slavery degrades 
the character of a people, lowers them in the 
scale of being, diminishes their virtue, and 
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shackles and impedes their progress in know- 
ledge, what is this (if virtue is any thing but a 
name, and knowledge of the least use), but 
saying, that it inj ures the well-being of every 
individual composing the nation ? 

In regard to the evils of bad government, we 
have only to listen to the voice of experience. 
To what are we to ascribe it, that some of the 
finest countries in the world are overrun with a 
ruined and miserable population, if not to the 
baleful operation of despotic power ? Greece, 
beautiful Greece, is herself a lasting evidence 
of the evils which the few can heap upon the 
many ; of the degradation of the moral and 
mental qualities of human nature, under the 
pestilent influence of uncontrolled domination. 

Let us, then, hear no more of the doctrine, 
that kings and laws can have little influence on 
private happiness. They have an all-pervading 
influence. To a very large extent they deter- 
mine the painful or pleasant emotions, the 
train of ideas, the health, the social alliances, 
the professional success — ^in a word, the destiny 
of the individual. No one is too high or too 
low to escape the grasp of their power. They 
determine even the existence of large numbers 
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of mankind. Whether a country, for instance, 
is thinly or densely peopled, may depend 
almost altogether on the acts of its government. 
We may rest assured, that in civil affairs, as in 
every other class of events, if certain causes 
are in operation, certain results will follow ; 
and if mankind are supine and careless in 
regard to their social interests, they must expect 
to suffer the consequences of bad political 
arrangements. The doctrine against which I 
have been contending, evidently tends to relax 
their attention to evils which could not long 
exist, if their causes were clearly and generally 
seen. Poets may be much better employed 
than in fomenting that negligence or despon- 
dency, with respect to improvements in govern- 
ment, to which men are already too prone. 



Farewell, 



R R. 
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LETTER VI. 

Feelings of the Sexes towards each other — Conversation at a 
Dinner-Party on Matrimony — ^The Bachelor's Lament, a 
Poem. 

My Dear Friend, 
I have often been struck with the large share 
which the relative situation of the two sexes 
has in the feelings, passions, actions, and events 
of human existence. It is the source of half the 
interest and pleasure of life. Men and women 
are a sort of mystery to each other. It is im- 
possible that the two sexes should ever enter 
into each other's peculiar emotions. Separated 
by an impassable barrier, stamped by nature 
with an indelible distinction, they can in jnany 
respects as little imagine the nice shades, secret 
peculiarities, and ineffable circumstances of 
each other's fears and hopes, pains and plea- 
sures, as the blind can figure to themselves the 
colours and appearances of visible objects. It 
is a remark, I think, of the admirable author of 
the Plays on the Passions, that nothing is so 
much an object of curiosity to man as man 
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himself. We have always an eager desire to 
penetrate into the feeUngs of men placed in 
situations different from our own, and particu- 
larly situations of an extraordinary character. 
With what interest the bulk of a nation gaze 
upon their king ; with what anxiety they will 
wait to catch the least glimpse of him as he 
passes in his carriage ; with what eagerness 
they will listen to the most trivial anecdote 
respecting him, and to the minutest details of 
his words and actions ! And so it is with any 
man of eminence or celebrity — with the poet, 
the orator, or the hero. 

It is the Same principle of the human consti- 
tution which operates to increase the interest 
which the sexes feel in each other. There is 
always this curiosity more or leas at work. 
But there is another principle, also, as well as 
this principle of curiosity, which will account 
for some of the interest which we take in those 
who are in different situations from ourselves. 
When we look upon the hero, who returns 
victorious from the field, part of our gratification 
no doubt arises from a wish to penetrate into 
his emotions, but part also from his presence 
serving to suggest a thousand elevating asso- 
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ciations of danger, and courage, and glory, of 
the peril and pomp of battle. 

In the same way, the general interest which 
the sexes feel in each other is owing, not only 
to a curiosity which is never appeased, but to 
all those tender and endearing and stimulating 
associations which naturally rise up in their 
minds. 

I do not intend, however, to enter into any 
metaphysical analysis: the foregoing reflections 
were suggested by an incident of recent occur- 
rence. I was invited, last week, to a dinner 
party, at the house of a gentleman with whom 
you are well acquainted, Mr. T. The company 
consisted of about a dozen ladies and gentle- 
men, in addition to the family of the host. The 
half-hour which elapsed before the announce- 
ment of dinner, was passed in that iinpleasant 
state of constraint usual on such occasions ; 
and the conversation, till the cloth was drawn, 
was dull and insipid. At length, one of the 
company luckily started the subject of matri- 
mony, which, hackneyed as it is, soon brought 
animation into every countenance and volu- 
bility to every tongue. The ladies in parti- 
cular seemed peculiarly alive to it, and adjusted 
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themselves in their seats and cleared their 
voices as if for a long and not a silent sitting. 
They had all smiles in their faces, or at least 
that tendency to smile, that sort of relaxation 
of feature, which is produced by pleasure. I 
observed, too, a few glances passing between 
some of the junior guests, which I strongly 
suspected to be ** side-long looks of love," 
from their being accompanied by a little 
heightening of colour ; and I actually caught 
one young rogue slily pressing the hand of a 
meek and modest-looking girl, who had placed 
it, no doubt unconsciously, in rather a tempting 
position near his own. Not to dwell, however, 
on these unnecessary details, the ladies favoured 
us with their company over the bottle half an 
hour at least beyond the accustomed period. 
When they were gone, observing that my friend 
Gisbome had not ventured to say much on the 
subject, I rallied him on his silence. ** How 
is it, Gisbome," I began, " that you did not 
support the cause of your own corps, the 
bachelors? Is it not cowardly to dissemble 
your principles in this manner, especially as 
you have so literally acted up to them by 
leading a single life ?" 
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This attack, as I intend ed» roused my friend 
from his silence into one of his fits of declama- 
tion. ** My sentiments on this subject/' he 
replied, reddening as he spoke, ** are well 
known, but it would be invidious to ui^e them 
in the presence of the fair sex : nor do I know 
that it answers any good purpose/' (here he 
glanced his eye at two young men, who had 
been painting the pleasures of matrimony in 
glowing colours), *^ to try to dissipate those 
splendid visions, to destroy those webs of fancy, 
which are formed by youthful minds ; at least, 
time, I think, is the only agent that can accom- 
plish it. When they are brought into the situa- 
tion which they so much admire at a distance, 
the illusion will vanish — the fair fabric of smiles 
and blushes, amiable feelings, warm caresses, 
and tender endearments, will disappear at the 
touch of experience. The hill which charms 
us at a distance, by its uniform celestial colour 
and even surface, discloses, when we are upon 
it, all its rocks, and caverns, and rugged aspe- 
rities; and the vaunted state of matrimony, 
which shines so lovely to the imagination, will 
be found disfigured by cares, anxiety, indif- 
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ference, petulance, gloom, and animosity. In 
both cases, equally — 

" *Tis distance lends enchantment to the view." 

I myself, I confess, once revelled m all these 
golden dreams, and it has required years of 
soberness and reflection to reduce my estimate 
c^tbe married life to something like rationality. 
Tint after tint fSaded from the visionary pros- 
pect ; star after star went out from the hemis- 
phere of my imagination, till I at length found 
mysdf in the pure daylight of truth. These 
illusions are, in fact, in the highest degree 
dangerous, and he vrho enters into matrimony 
nnder thdr influence can scarcely fail to make 
a shipwreck of happiness : he will be in the 
situation of one who, expecting to enter a 
magniicent saloon, suddenly finds himself in 
d dark closet* Our great poet, Milton, ftir- 
nii^es us with an eminent example of the 
difference between the fictions of fency and 
the reality of truth. Contrast his glowing 
description of the felicity of connubial life in 
the bowers of Eden, with his own actual 
experience — his quarrels with his wife, and his 
domestic misery !" 
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At the conclusion of this harangue he sud- 
denly started up and left the room, saying, 
that he had an engagement which would 
occupy him about half an hour, but that he 
would rejoin the company as soon as he was 
at liberty. When he was gone, a stranger, who 
had hitherto taken little share in the conver- 
sation, remarked what extremely different views 
men in the same situation frequently entertained. 
" It is fortunate for Mr. Gisbome," he conti- 
nued, ^* that he can console himself, in his state 
of * single blessedness,' by reflecting on the 
miseries he had escaped. I hope he is sincere, 
although I half suspect he imposes on his own 
mind, and accustoms himself to declaim against 
matrimony, to banish his regret at having 
missed, irrecoverably missed, some of the 
sweetest pleasures of life. This is the feeling, 
at least, which I think I have remarked in most 
old bachelors : it is pretty strongly expressed 
in some verses which I will do myself the plea- 
sure of reading to you ; but I must first give 
you an account of the singular way in which 
they came into my hands. Walking a few days 
ago in the streets of the neighbouring town, I 
saw before me a well-dressed middle-aged gen- 
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tleman, going along at a very brisk pace. A 
sudden jerk, in drawing out his handkerchief, 
threw from his pocket, unperceived by himself, 
a paper, folded in the form of a letter. On 
reaching the spot, I took it up and endea- 
voured to overtake him ; but much to the relief 
of my curiosity he turned suddenly down a 
narrow and winding alley, and disappeared, I 
could not tell how. I say, much to the relief 
of my curiosity, for that alert prompter had 
been inciting me to read the paper while the 
owner was yet in sight, and was almost in an 
agony of hopelessness when I appeared to gain 
upon the object of my pursuit ; as soon, there- 
fore, as he had vanished, my delicacy yielded 
to its more powerful antagonist, and I ventured 
to open the paper, allaying all scruples by the 
just reflection that it was the only way of 
finding out to whom it belonged : — 



** Ye prudes in virtue, say, 
Say, ye severest, what would ye have done ? 



>* 



On opening the sheet I found it contained the 
following verses, but without any signature, or 
mark, or indication by which I might discover 
the writer. The poem is entitled — 

F 
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THE BACHELOR'S LAMENT. 

Age comes, I see his grim array, — 
Days of my youth, of love, farewell ! 

life's varied colours turn to gray, 
Life's music sinks into a knell. 

Yet mourn I not with youth to part. 
But mourn that, fleeing, she has left 

No ties to cheer my lonely heart. 
Of all her smiling dreams bereft. 

Think not that heart has never felt 
The radiant force of beauty's eye ; 

Nor known the flame that all can melt. 
Nor labour'd with a lover's sigh. 

Fair was the maid that taught it first 
To glow with love's mysterious light. 

When opening scenes of pleasure burst 
On youthful passion's eager sight. 

Her timid glance was downward thrown. 
Her bosom heaved beneath its vest ; 

From lips of love came love's true tone, 
A blush*— it would not be repress'd, 

Away, ye visions of my prime ! 

Your bright illusions wake despair ; 
And yet, to flee the present time. 

Still would my fancy revel there. 

In hopeless mood to wake at morn. 

To eat the solitary meal ; 
To wander, to return forlorn. 

To feel the void none else can feel : 
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To list Uie dock, to count the hours, 

To watch the embers all alone ; 
To feel that time saps all my powers. 

Yet leads no infont likeness on — 

No prattling babe to run and smile. 

With dierub lip and liquid eye ; 
And little hands outspread the while. 

Looks upward tum'd and joyful cry — 

Such is my doom : no children's charms. 
No father's feelings — >worse than this. 

No gentle creature fills my arms. 
The BOul and centre of my bliss. 

Her, who imparts its finest tone 

To life, and only lives for you ; 
Who twines her being round your own — 

That lovely thing I never knew. 

Hie married pair feel many a woe. 
And fate their dearest ties may sever ; 

But, ah ! the pain they cannot know 
Of joys like theirs thus lost for ever ! 

After the gentleman had read these verses, 
I requested permission to view the hand- writ- 
ing, which I recognized immediately as that of 
my friend, Gisborne. While I was mention- 
ing the discovery, Gisborne himself entered 
the room ; I immediately put the verses into 
his hand — he reddened — there was a general 
]t>urst of laughter. He bit his lips, tried to 

F 2 
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force a smile, and to put on a cavalier air, " Gen- 
tlemen,'* says he, " you make yourselves very 
merry, — I am glad of it ; the verses are un- 
doubtedly mine, although I cannot conceive 
how you got hold of them: but you forget 
that the essence of poetry is fiction. The 
truth is, that in the impartiality of my nature, 
I was trying, a few days ago, to find out if 
anything really could be urged in favour of 
* the holy state;' and, perceiving that the 
considerations on this side of the question 
were too bare to be exhibited in plain prose, 
I had recourse to verse, as admitting that 
degree of exaggeration, of colouring, and 
heightening, of which they stood in so much 
need." 

Perhaps this was extricating himself from 
his ^ false position' with as good a grace as 
the affair admitted; and our silence (for we 
immediately let the subject drop) allowed him 
to imagine he had succeeded in convincing us 
that the poem was a mere frolic of fancy. . 

Farewell. 

F. R. 
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LETTER VIL 



Recollections of Holydays at School — ^Rustic Parties of Plea- 
sure — ^Account of an Excursion to visit the Ruins of an 
old Castle. 



My Dear Friend, 

You will recollect the joyous holydays we 
used to have when you and I were at school 
together ; the days when we visited some 
romantic spot half a dozen miles distant ; the 
pleasure of anticipation the day before, and 
the bustle of preparation in the morning. In 
what wild ecstasy we rambled over the fields 
as we were going, plucking flowers, and try^ 
ing, with scientific ambition, to recollect their 
botanical names ; or jumping over hedges and 
gates, by way of showing our agility, till at 
length we arrived at the place of destination, 
exhausted and weary in limb, but with appe- 
tites more vigorous than ever. It was no des- 
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picable pleasure we then enjoyed, stretched 
on the grass, 

" Prostrati in gramine molli. 
Propter aquae rivum, sub ramis arboris altae ;" 

and partaking of that homely refreshment 
which we had brought along with us, or pro- 
cured from some neighbouring cottage. But 
perhaps the most deeply felt pleasure of these 
excursions was on our return home about 
sunset. As we walked along, linked arm in 
arm, our conversation grew more interesting, 
and our thoughts more concentrated, while the 
shades of coming night deepened around us. 
We would listen with almost breathless interest 
to some one of the party who was narrating 
the exploits of banditti, or the appearance of 
a spectre. There was something in the thick- 
ening twilight which elevated our thoughts, 
and produced a feeling of solemnity combined 
with pleasure ; a frame of mind partly perhaps 
the result of a day spent contrary to our usual 
routine, in innocent amusements, and with 
spirits raised above the ordinary pitch. We 
talked, too, of our future prospects ; how we,, 
who now formed a band of brothers, should 
hereafter be cast asunder on the wide world. 
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and engaged in different pursuits, perhiips in 
different climes. We formed conjectures as to 
what life was, as to the occupations and enjoy- 
meiits of men ; and while imagination glad- 
dened at tlie prospect, there was a feeling of 
melancholy at the thought of resigning tlie 
friends who were now tlie dearest to our 
hearta. We talked, too, of the secrets of the 
grave ; of the fate of human beings in a future 
world ; of the companions who had been 
snatched from us by death, in the bloom of 
health, and the height of enjoyment ; and an 
undefined apprehension that we might soon 
be called to a similar doom would mingle a 
sentiment of awe with our boyish reflections. 

In looking hack upon iny life, I find few 
days, on the whole, happier than these ; and it 
is perhaps the pleasant associations I have 
with them which, partly at least, occasion me 
to prefer, even now, an excursion with a few 
friends into the country, to almost any other 
amusement. I know not whetlier you are 
acquainted with the way in which we rustics 
conduct parties of this kind. They resemble 
in a great measure tiie boyish expeditions 
which I have just brought to your mind ; but 
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differ, of course, inasmuch as the persons 
engaged in them are men and women, and 
there are consequently feelings alive on these 
occasions which had no place in our youthful 
rambles. 

A few days ago, I was invited to join a party 
of this kind. The time fixed for setting out 
was nine in the morning, and I arrived at the 
place of rendezvous, which was the house of 
the projector of the excursion, about ten 
minutes after. None of the company, how- 
ever, had yet assembled, but they gradually 
dropped in, one after the other, with smiling 
faces, and looks elate with hope. We who 
first arrived amused ourselves with watching 
the different parties as they came in, wonder- 
ing who would come, and who would fail, 
exclaiming with eagerness that we saw such a 
one approaching, and congratulating the new 
comers, as soon as they got within arm's 
length, by a hearty grasp of the hand. 

At length we all took the field, and a motley 
company we made. First were four ladies, 
and half as many sedate gentlemen, in a sort 
of rustic car, drawn by two horses ; next, a 
couple of gigs, each containing a young gal- 
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lant, with a modest damsel at his side. The 
rest, consisting of five or six pretty maidens, 
and more than an equal number of spruce 
caraliers, were on horseback, some mounted 
pretty well, and some on ponies, of various 
tempers, sizes, and velocities, with saddles 
and bridles rubbed up for the occasion from a 
six months' rust. 

Off we set, however, with great glee, which 
seemed to infuse itself into our horses, till at 
length some of the ladies were obliged to beg 
us not to ride so fast. One in particular, who 
had just been giving us an insight into her 
own opinion of her equestrian skill, which 
seemed to be pretty high, was pale with 
affright, and was at last obliged to declare she 
could not hold in her palfrey. With a few 
jokes on the occasion, we slackened our pace, 
and gave ourselves time to admire the beautiful 
country upon which we had now entered. It 
was a delicious valley, watered by a rivulet, 
and enclosed by pretty lofty bills, covered with 
wood. On each side the road were well-cul- 
tivated farms, and occasionally the mansion 
and park of some opulent family diversified 
the succession of farm-houses and rm-al cot- 
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tages. I could now perceive a variety of ma* 
noeuvres in several of the party to get by the 
side of the ladies they most admired ; and, on 
the part of the ladies, sundry little stoppages 
and delays, to adjust bonnets and arrange habits, 
which seemed not at all intended to thwart any 
designs of this nature. At the conclusion of a 
pleasant ride of a dozen miles, we alighted at 
the place of our destination, and, after resting 
a little while at a rustic inn, we proceeded on 
foot to the ruins of an ancient hall or castle, 
the object of our visit. Here we spent several 
hours, wandering among the ruins, climbing to 
the towers, or reposing on the grass. We had 
a number of delightful little accidents and 
occasions of merriment, almost too volatile to 
be compressed into narration. One or two of 
our young gallants met with harmless and 
laughable falls, in attempting to show off their 
activity and prowess. Sometimes a gown or a 
petticoat was caught by an ivy bush, and 
exposed the recluse beauties of an ancle, 
between which and the face of the owner there 
seemed to be an intimate connexion, if we 
might judge from the sudden suffusion of the 
one at the exposure of the other. At other 
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times we had to support our fair companions 
up broken and winding staircases, where it 
became requisite, or at least compatible with 
perfect decorum, to venture on a juxta- position 
of arms and waists not otherwise permissible ; 
on which occasions I suspect many a furtive 
caress did its best to wear the semblance of 
necessary aid. Now the ladies would become 
dizzy with looking from the top of a turret, 
and cling to our arms with timid confidence ; 
and now they would slily attempt to shut up 
some of their male cousins in the dark cells or 
closets, although they were aware that the dis- 
covery of the trick would lead to a pursuit, 
which might possibly end in the infliction — of 
what perhaps would be no punishment. 

At length we began to grow weary, and to 
feel a want of refreshment. There was a ge- 
neral cry for dinner, the charms of which 
seemed to rise before the imagination with 
mighty power. A cloth was quickly spread on 
the grass, a basket was produced, and we were 
soon seated in a ring, as merry a group as ever 
assembled at the most sumptuous table. We 
laughed heartily at some of the expedients to 
which we were obliged to resort. Fingers were 
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never brought in closer contact with viands since 
the days of Adam and Eve, when knives and 
forks were still an invention in the womb of time ; 
and a single rustic mug was doomed (enviable 
destiny !) to run the gauntlet of all the pretty 
lips in the circle. The interstices of the repast 
(if you will allow me a rather odd expression) 
were well filled by a number of jokes, some 
wretched enough, to be sure, but all welcome 
to those for whose ears they were intended. 
Quirks and quibbles, catches and misappre- 
hensions, puns and perversions of meaning, all 
served the purpose. We were fastidious neither 
as to what we eat, nor what we laughed at. 

After thus refreshing ourselves, we were 
again ready for adventure, and sallied forth to 
explore the neighbouring church. We loitered 
some time on the rustic graves, reading the 
rude and homely inscriptions ; and if a passing 
thought of what we in our turn were destined 
to become, crossed our minds, it only endeared 
the present pleasure the more. We then pene- 
trated into the church itself, scrutinizing all its 
parts. While one of the fair damsels lingered 
at the altar, in a reverie in which 1 suspect 
some future scene was filling her imagination. 
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another irreverent girl absolutely intruded into 
the pulpit itself, whence she showered down 
upon us, if not goodly advice, at least a profu- 
sion of smiles and glances, which penetrated 
quite as deep, and produced quite as strong an 
eflfect. We did not, I am afraid, treat the 
place with all the reverence due to it ; although, 
as we left it, and saw the evening sun streaming 
through the windows upon the graves of the 
departed, and upon some ancient figures, 

" With hands uplifted on the breast. 
In attitude of prayer," 

I, for my own part, could not resist a feeling 
of deep solemnity, which was increased by the 
hollow sound of our footsteps as we paced 
along the aisle. I did not fail to notice the 
'squire's pew, so admirably described in the 
little poem from which I have just taken the 
two lines last quoted. The actual scene was 
before me : — 

** A slanting ray of evening light 
Shoots through the yellow pane ; 
It makes the faded crimson bright. 

And gilds the fringe again : 
The window's gothic frame-work falls 
In oblique shadows on the walls. 
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" And since those trappings first were new. 
How many a cloudless day. 
To rob the velvet of its hue. 

Has come and pass'd away ! 
How many a setting sun hath made 
That curious lattice- work of shade !" * 



It was now growing late, and the lengthen- 
ing shadows of evening warned us that we 
should have to ride home in the dark unless 
we hastened our departure. Again mounting 
our palfreys, we set out on our return at a 
soberer pace than we came, gratified with the 
pleasure of the day, and thrown into that quiet 
mood which often succeeds the vivacity of 
mirth, and is so much in harmony with the 
serenity of summer twilight. Our road lay 
partly over a wild and desolate moor, the 
fresh and fragrant atmosphere of which was 
grateful to our senses, while its deep solitude, 
rendered still deeper by the lateness of the 
hour, enhanced the prevailing tone of our 
minds into an indescribable feeling of min- 
gled exhilaration and solemnity. We natu- 
rally fell into silent rumination ; even the most 

* Essays in Rhyme, by Jane Taylor. 
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vivacious of our company lost for a while their 
habitual talkativeness, and an occasional re- 
mark in an undertone was all that was beard. 
I suffered the party to pass me, and for about 
half an hour indulged in the feelingps and fancies 
which in such a scene and at such a time irre- 
sistibly crowd on the mind. 



Farewell. 



F. R 
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LETTER VIII. 



Unchangeableness of the Radical Propertiea of Character — Use 
of this Truth in the Selection of Agents and OocnpationB; in 
our Intercourse with Society; and in entering into important 
Engagements — ^Adventitious Motives unable to contend in 
the long run with permanent Principles of Action. 

My Dear Friend, 

An essay which lately fell in my way ad- 
vanced the position that the characters of men 
never change their radical properties, but ended 
by declaring, that no useful inference could be 
derived from the doctrine. The position itself 
I have had abundant occasion to verify, and far 
from thinking it incapable of practical applica- 
tion, I scarcely know any which is susceptible 
of more. Our business, our studies, our plea- 
sures, are all promoted or impeded by the 
tempers, the passions, the principles, the tastes 
of our fellow men. What effects we can pro- 
duce upon these their mental qualities, to 
what purposes we can render them subser- 
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vient, and what consequences we may ration- 
ally anticipate from them, it is of the highest 
importance for us to ascertain ; and it assuredly 
must make a wide difference in our conclu- 
sions, whether we proceed on the principle 
here stated, or speculate on the possibility of a 
radical change of human character. It is in 
the practical adoption of the latter opinion, I 
think, that most people err. They often ima- 
gine, for instance, that they can do wonders 
by reasoning and advice ; they point out to a 
man the errors of his conduct, show him the 
line he ought to pursue, and urge him, by 
various motives, to follow it ; and from the 
professions of reformation which the strong 
temporary impression upon his mind elicits, 
and which may be perfectly sincere, they hope 
to find him in future a model of correctness. 
But let them not rely upon his perseverance in 
a course of action opposed to the fundamental 
properties of his character. Although striking 
events, or powerful appeals to his reason and 
his feelings, may deeply affect his mind and 
alter his conduct, the impression cannot last : 
he may do much to restrain and conceal, but 

G 
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he will inevitably rdapse, secretly or openly, 
into his former self. 

Hence, when we have to employ omr fellow^ 
creatures in any office, we should in general act 
more wisely were we to choose those who possess 
qualities adapted to it, tha^ were we to attempt 
to bend unsuitable qualities to our purposes^ by 
the force of motives applied for the occasion^ 
Such motives are gradually exhausted of their 
strength in their conflict with- the complexional 
properties of the individual* ; they require fre* 
quent renewal, a perpetual renovation^ while 
their antagonists have an even steady vigour, 
self-perpetuated and never relaxing. It is the 
variable efforts of Sisyphus against the con- 
stant, all-pervading, immutable power of gra- 
vitation. 

In this way a man may speculate upon his 
own character^ and ascertain how he will con- 
duct himself in any given circumstances. He 
who is constitutionally timid, ought not to 
calculate that any position of affairs can per- 
manently inspire him vnth boldness. He 
should never embark, therefore^ in any enter- 
prise which would require the continual exer- 
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cise of that quality. A man of indolence, fond 
of ease, destitute of spirit and energy, should 
never plac^e himself in a situation which will 
make perpetual demands for activity and deci- 
sion. It is the part of the wise man to avoid 
taking upon himself offices for which he feels 
conscious he is unfit ; because they are sure to 
bring him mortification of spirit, if not open 
disgrace. He may, by a little address, conceal 
the weak parts of his character, or at least 
avoid giving them unnecessary prominence 
and publicity. He will calculate upon his own 
mental qualities as the instruments with which 
he has to act, just as he would calculate upon 
the strength of a piece of timber or the power 
of a horse ; and he will not attempt what his 
instruments are unfit to accomplish. ** Con- 
fine your pretensions within the circle of your 
means," was the sage remark of Necker, "and 
you will then be above the reach of humi- 
liation." 

Wecsmnotmake our qualities of either body 
or mind what we would. We must take them 
as they are, and extract from them all the good 
which they are capable of yielding. It is wis- 
dom to acquiesce in the decree of Nature, for 

G 2 
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attempts to set it aside will only expose our 
frailties. 

In my own intercourse with society, I have 
found this doctrine of considerable use. For in- 
stance, I have a very worthy friend, a man of 
sense and honour, yet, from a certain peculiarity 
of constitution, incapable of retaining a secret 
When I first became intimate with him, I was 
surprised at the speedy promulgation of some 
circumstances which I had imparted to none 
but himself. I reproached him with this breach 
of confidence, and exerted all my rhetoric to 
make him sensible of the mischief which, in 
our relative situation to each other, such dis- 
closures would inevitably create. He regretted 
his indiscretion, — it was weak, it v/as foolish; 
he was fully aware of its pernicious conse- 
quences, and the future should find him a 
paragon of secrecy. 

All, however, was in vain. The most press- 
ing injunctions were soon forgotten : they might 
seal up his mind for a few days, but his circum- 
spection was sure to relent ere long in the 
warmth of social discourse. The proneness 
to impart Mas too radical a property of the 
man to be restrained by the shackles which 
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my remonstrances had thrown around it, and 
which lost strength every hour. I at last gave 
the matter up as irremediable, and 1 now cal- 
culate upon this property of my friend's cha- 
racter in much the same way as I expect snow 
to melt in the sun, or wood to burn in the fire. 
Some use might be made of this doctrine by 
aspirants after the holy state of wedlock. When 
people are married, the change in their circum- 
stances is so great, that tliey sometimes flatter 
themselves with the expectation ofawonderfid 
transformation of character, both in themselves 
and in those with whom they have paired. The 
man, perhaps, fancies that however ill-tempered 
he has hitherto shown himself, he can never be 
out of humour with the charming creature who 
has trusted her happiness into his hands, and 
she is equally flattered by the hope that her 
influence will diffuse perpetual sunshine through 
his disposition ; and, as it regards herself, that 
although she had been but an indifferent daugh- 
ter, nobody will surpass her as an excellent 
wife. In short, a complete conversion of all 
unpleasant qualities is to be accomplished, and 
cloudK and tempests are to be kept at an eter- 
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nal distance. When the intoxication of passion, 
however, is over, when the transient motives 
for restraint and concealment are gone, both 
characters will re-appear in their true colours, 
with little modification and little improvement. 
Some habits, it is true, may be changed, but the 
general qualities wiU remain, to disturb and 
embitter, or, on the other hand, to soothe and 
sweeten domestic life. 

The doctrine here insisted upon will, I am 
aware, be stigmatized as disheartening, and 
tending to discourage all attempts at moral 
improvement. To this it would be a sufficient 
reply that the doctrine is true, since what is 
true in the science of human nature must, on 
the whole, be productive of advantage ; and it 
cannot lessen the happiness of mankind to 
prevent them from cherishing false hopes and 
embarking in fruitless enterprises. But it is 
not necessary to resort to this abstract kind of 
answer. All that is requisite is to guard the 
doctrine from misconception, by bringing into 
distinct view the limitation which is implied by 
the phrase, radical properties of character. 
There is a difficulty, indeed, in defining what 
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these are, in contra-distinguishing thtm iixim 
such as are adventitious, but this is a difficulty 
which belongs rather to speculation than to 
practice. It does not require any extraor- 
dinary sagacity to discover, in men with whom 
we are intimately acquainted, those radical or 
constitutional qualities which seem to makeup 
their very individuality, and which they are 
destined to carry with them to the grave. 

While in these radical properties wecan expect 
little or no change, there is still a wide field for 
moral improvement in the adventitious princi- 
ples of action. Habits may at all times be 
altered, and it is to these chiefly that the moral- 
ist applies his manus emendatiix ; it is here that 
he looks for his proudest triumphs. 

Men, in a word, are like metals which possess 
properties capable of being in some degree 
modified, but which always retain certain dis- 
tinctive characteristics. We may throw a 
piece of silver into the form of a sword, but 
we cannot superinduce upon it the peculiar 
hardness or lustre of steel. And so we may 
train a timid man in the habits of a soldier, 
and teach him to face a battery or storm a 
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citadel, but it is impossible to infuse into him 
that uncalculating boldness which seeks danger 
as its natural element and sports with death. 

The same doctrine is true of human nature 
in general, as well as of individual character. 
Enterprises often fail from an inattention to 
the truth, that although a strong motive may 
impel mankind to act for a short time con- 
trary to their usual course, yet it is not able 
to contend in the long ran with their perma- 
nent principles of action. Thus, projects com- 
menced with spirit and ardour are'abandoned 
when the first impulse has ceased. New in- 
stitutions are supported with vigour, but gra- 
dually lapse into neglect and decay, as all 
institutions will inevitably do which depend 
for their success on extraordinary fervour and 
enthusiasm, and have not a basis in the com- 
mon and continually recurring motives of the 
human mind ; and it is curious to remark how 
soon the best institutions are perverted when 
these constant motives are acting in oppo- 
sition to those of a more fugitive, although, 
while they last, of a more vigorous character. 
This has been largely exemplified in the mal- 
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administration of charitable funds. The never 
closing eye of self-interest is continually on 
the watch for opportunities of gainful appro- 
priation, while the yigilance which guards 
the treasure is the transitory effort of a mind 
prompted by occasional incitement. It is easy 
to see what must be the result. 

Farewell. 
F. R. 
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LETTER IX. 



The Fate of Female Beauty — General Homage and Flattery in 
Youth — Brilliant H(q)e8 and Prospects — Change in after- 
life. 

My Dear Friend, 

A few days ago I unexpectedly met with a 
lady whom I dare say you recollect under the 
name of Sophia D as one of the most beau- 
tiful girls you ever saw. What a change in a 
few years ! I was thunder-struck to recognise, 

in the coarse, insipid, corpulent Mrs. B , 

the same being who at eighteen had fascinated 
every eye that gazed upon her by the graceful 
slendemess of her form, the delicate bloom 
of her complexion, and the sprightliness of 
her looks. 

On inquiring into her history since I had 
lost sight of her, I found it a very common- 
place one. After coquetting with a young 
man who was deeply smitten with her charms, 
but who had little to recommend him except 
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talents and virtues which have since raised 
liim to distinction then little anticipated, she 
bestowed her hand on a suitor of more fashion- 
able pretensions. They have had no children, 
and the husband, having lost that gaiety and 
good-humour which were the effects of youthful 
vigour, has sunk into a supine and morose 
country gentleman ; and she has become — 
what I saw her, without any attractions of 
mind or manners to compensate for the flight 
of bloom and beauty. 

I have often been forcibly struck when cir- 
cumstances of this kind have led me to con- 
template the destiny of a beautiful woman, so 
bright, so exhilarating, so full of promise and 
hope and joy at its commencement — often so 
melancholy at its close. She is a being, while 
young, so naturally attractive, so universally 
fascinating, the homage paid to her is so 
general among all ages and ranks, that she 
would be more than mortal if she resisted the 
reflected influence of her own charms ; if she 
did not come to regard herself as of more real 
importance in the universe than any individual 
can possibly be ; if she did not overlook that 
the highest, the most eminent human being. 
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whether for rank, talents, or personal fascina- 
tion, occupies a very small portion of other 
people's attention, an insignificant share of 
their mental panorama ; and that the annihi- 
lation of such a one would scarcely be felt, 
except by a few, after the first minute ; that 
the gap left would speedily be filled ; that it 
would be one of those wounds on the surface 
of society which would almost instantly heal. 

A beautiful female, almost on emerging from 
infancy, begins to perceive that there is some- 
thing attractive about her; she cannot avoid 
noticing that her presence gives pleasure : there 
is even then a sort of competition for her 
favour, and the caresses she receives are so 
many proofs of her growing influence. . Verging 
on womanhood, new feelings spring up dn ber 
mind. A thousand indefinite visions of love 
and joy float before her imagination. She 
finds that she is become the object of a new 
species of attention ; the flattery of looks and 
smiles and words every where awaits her. She 
perceives the austerity of age, the dignity of 
rank, and the pride of intellect, soften in her 
presence. Love begins to whisper his blandish- 
ments in her ear. She is made to believe her- 
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self the arhitress of men's happiness and misery 
— that woe waits upon her frown, and joy 
kindles with her smile. In the imaginations 
of the young lovers who throng around her, 
she lies down on her conch at night as a 
blooming wreath of flowers, all loveliness and 
fragrance, the pride of nature, the summary of 
perfection ; and she rises in the morning fresh 
as the rose bathed in dew, and lustrous as the 
sky. To them she is a living form of beauty, 
in which happiness and love have taken up 
their residence. They passionately express 
what they passionately feel, till she begins her- 
self to mistake the illusion of their minds for 
truth, and although the infirmities of nature 
will sometimes remind her that she is frail and 
mortal, and not all that she is told of herself, 
yet this is soon forgotten in the flush of health 
and the triumph of her charms. Thus loved, 
caressed, and flattered, she lives on in a dream 
of exultation, which for a time every thing 
conspires to support. The illusion rises still 
higher when she is on the eve of uniting her 
fate to that of the man who has won her heart. 
What visions of joy, what anticipations of 
rapture, stream upon her mind ! What a per- 
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spective of eternal love and interminable hap- 
piness opens to her view ! No shadow stains 
the boundless landscape of felicity on which 
her hopes pour their sunshine. 

From dreams like these, however, it is the 
inevitable doom of mortality to awake. The 
first sensations in the process are vague and 
undefined. Surprise, suspicions, misgivings, 
uncertainty, — these follow each other in her 
mind, till the truth manifests itself too clearly 
to be misunderstood. However happily she 
may be united, she finds that she is united to a 
human being, a creature of imperfections, sub- 
ject to physical and mental vicissitude ; and, 
what is a still greater discovery, she finds that 
she herself is human, that beauty has not a 
permanent and paramount influence, that her 
mind necessarily sinks to its place, generally a 
subordinate place in its encounter with her 
husband's, and that, between the familiarity of 
daily intercourse and the devoted gallantry 
which hope had made perpetual, there is no 
compatibility. She begins to perceive that life 
in any state is not a romance, but a plain every- 
day concern, demanding vulgar cares, homely 
duties, common actions ; presenting, too, con- 
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tinual occasions for ditFerences of sentiment 
and collisions of humour, wbich prudence and 
good sense can alone prevent from being ma- 
tured into suUenness aud petulance and 
dislike. 

Abroad she discovers that she is become an 
object of comparative indifference. She no 
longer excites the same interest amongst the 
other sex as when she was " an unappropriated 
sweet," and when every one, without any dis- 
tinct views, might still have his imagination 
gratified by an indefinite notion of the possi- 
bility of her becoming his. Her empire be- 
comes suddenly contracted, and even the few 
subjects she has left are constantly disposed to 
fall off from their allegiance. Her beauty also 
loses its freshness and attraction, or perhaps 
lades altogether, from sorrow or sickness, or 
the cares of a family ; and thus, in one way or 
other, the illusion which has involved her com- 
pletely vanishes, and she sinks to that point of 
estimation and regard amongst her fellow 
mortals, to which her permanent qualities 
entitle her. 
■ This revolution in the fate of a beautiful 

H^ female is sometimes strikingly rapid, and as 
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the mind has been weakened by adulation and 
deceit, as well as prevented from acquiring 
resources against solitude and n^lect, it leaves 
its subject a melancholy creature. Accustomed 
to banquet on nectar and ambrosia, the com- 
mon fare of life becomes insipid. She grows 
peevish and discontented ; presenting the 
miserable sight of a queen without an empire, 
a goddess whose altars are deserted. 

Happy are they who in these circumstances 
can be brought to enter into new combinations 
of feeling, and learn to enjoy the pleasures 
derived from an intercourse of rational tender- 
nes8 and esteem-from a sedulous discharge of 
the peculiar duties which every stage of life 
brings with it, and from that perennial source 
of satisfaction which is found in promoting the 
happiness of others. Happy too, who have a 
refuge in the elegant pursuits of literature, or 
the severer ones of science; and surely, if there 
is any correctness in the picture here traced, 
we are furnished with no weak argument for 
the cultivation of the female mind, which in the 
first instance has a tendency to prevent de- 
lusion, in the next place to counteract the 
effects, or fill the vacuity which it leaves. 
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Man is placed in a different situation : his 
influence and eminence must depend in every 
stage of life on mental qualities, and, instead 
of being contracted, they are increased by 

years. L , who was rejected by the lady 

whose story has led to these remarks, is now a 
conspicuous actor on the stage of public life, 
with a rapidly increasing fortune, a high cha- 
racter for talents and integrity, and a propor- 
tional influence on all around him. There 
are men, to be sure, who having been indebted 
for all their pleasures and distinctions in youth 
to animal vigour alone, are left in their ad- 
vanced life destitute of resources, stripped of 

all influence and consideration in society, and 
sunk into as pitiable a condition as any of 
those unfortunate beauties who have survived 
their own charms without having acquired any 

valuable qualities to replace them. But still 
there is a wide difference between the destiny 

of the sexes, greatly in favour of the stronger. 



Farewell, 



F. R. 



H 
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LETTER X. 



Visit to the Seaside — ^First Sight of the Sea iu Youth — Impres- 
sions produced by a View of this sublime object — ^Walks on 
the Beach — ^Excursions on the Water — Utility of relaxing 
from Business and Study. 

My Dear Friend, 

Although I have not written to you lately, 
1 have not been idle, nor forgetful of my literary 
project. My silence has been owing to an ex- 
cursion to the shores of the German Ocean, 
where I have gathered a few materials, shells, 
and pebbles, of speculation, if you choose to 
term them so ; which, if they possess little 
intrinsic value, may yet please for a moment, 
and cannot prove cumbrous from their weight. 

I could gaze upon the sea for ever. It is one 
of the most interesting objects in nature, per- 
petually in motion, always presenting some 
new aspect, appearing as if instinct with life. 
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I shall never forget the day when my eyes were 
fixed upon it for the first time, when my ears 
first heard its awful roar. The first sight of it 
forms one of those epochs in the life of a con- 
templative man, which stand for ever prominent 
in his recollection. It was in the blush of man- 
hood, the poetical season of life, when we are 
looking forward with mingled curiosity and 
hope, and novel ideas and feelings are throng- 
ing upon the mind. I had longed to see the 
ocean — vehemently longed— and at last my 
wishes were gratified. It was a fine morning 
in summer when I arrived within a mile of the 
sea. Even at that distance I could hear its 
roar. Though the sun shone brilliantly, there 
was a high wind blowing towards the land. 
The first glimpse I caught of the magnificent 
object of my visit, was from a rising ground 
about half a mile from the beach. From that 
position it had somewhat the appearance of a 
dark barren moor, " immeasurably spread." 
I hastened forward, and almost immediately a 
long line of white foaming breakers appeared 
bursting upon the shore, as if they would over- 
whelm every thing in their course. On reach- 
ing the sands, I was awfully deUghted with the 
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scene. For miles on either hand there appeared 
to be nothing but a wild tumult of foaming 
waves. I watched them coming from a dis- 
tance, and at last leaping with a sudden bound 
to the shore, like lions springing on their prey. 
They would burst in the middle and gradually 
extend their foaming torrents on both sides, 
till they formed long cataracts, breasting the 
beach, and dying away only to give place to 
others of equal power and extent. I could 
not help an odd impression, that the ocean 
was an immense animal — a living being of 
mighty power, in whose presence I felt a sen- 
sation of deep awe, mixed with an occasional 
undefined feeling of personal insecurity. After 
sunset, when I again visited the shore, this 
emotion became still deeper. I walked about 
in all the romance of youth, with the ardent 
enthusiastic feelings natural to my age, repeat- 
ing those fine lines of Beattie's : — 

** Thence, musing onward to the sounding shore. 
The lone enthusiast oft would take his way. 
Listening with pleasing dread to the deep roar 
Of the wide weltering waves." 

The impression of'vast power, as we gaze 
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upon the sea, and the perpetual mutability of 
its aspect, are, perhaps, the two chief sources 
of the immediate interest which it excites in 
every mind of common sensibility. But the 
effect is aided and prolonged by the immense 
number and variety of associations connected 
with it. It is the highway of nations, the 
medium of communication between distant 
countries, the scene of daring adventures, of 
brilliant achievements, of awfully interesting 
accidents ; it carries the mind to regions which 
rouse the curiosity of the most listless, to the 
burning climes of the tropics, to the icy won- 
ders of the poles ; it is itself the element of one 
grand division of living beings ; myriads of 
animals lurk beneath its surface, and prowl 
through its vast extent. But after the poetry 
w^hich has been lavished upon it, the descrip- 
tion of the sea should scarcely be attempted 
in prose : — 



*' O, thou vast ocean ! ever- sounding sea ! 
Thou symbol of a drear immensity ! 
Thou thing that windest round the solid world 
Like a huge animal, which, downward hurFd 
From the black clouds, lies weltering and alone, 
Lashing and writhing till its strength be gone. 
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Thy voice is like the thunder, and thy sleep 
Is as a giant's slumber, loud and deep. 
Thou speakest in the east and in the west 
At once, and on thy heavily laden breast 
Fleets come and go, and shapes that have no life 
Or motion yet are moved and meet in strife." 

But I refer you to Marcian Golonna for the 
sequel of this apostrophe, lest I should be 
accused of book-making by quotation. The 
passage is a powerful one, although a critic 
might detect some incongruities. When I read 
it, I was strongly reminded of my own emotions 
on the occasion to which I have already ad- 
verted, and pleased to find a coincidence of 
impressions. 

The emotions with which I now regard the 
sea, are of a much sedater cast than those 
which I have attempted to describe. I now 
look upon it in a sort of dreaming mood : it 
serves as a gentle stimulus to the mental 
powers — supplies pahulnm to the imagination 
— suggests images — agreeably modifies the 
train of thought in my mind. I can heartily 
adopt the exclamation of Pliny — " O mare, o 
littus, verum secretumque fAouo-sTov ! quam multa 
invenitis, quam multa dictatis !'" I am inte- 
rested, too, in the alternate advances and retro- 
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cession!^ of the waves, in seeing them break 
and die away at my feet, and even in the peb- 
bles of different hues wliicli sparkle in Ihe 
water. As I gaze upon it 1 am reiuiiided of 
the hours and days 1 have passed on its sur- 
face, the storms 1 have encountered, and the 
nights I have lain awake amidst the rushing of 
the water close to my ear, the roaring of the 
wind in the cordage, and the creaking of the 
timber. Nor am I insensible to its physical 
beauty, its picturesque appearances. To me 
it is far more beautiful at sunset, or tlie moment 
after. There is sometliing inexpressibly soft 
and soothing in the aspect of the ocean geqtiy 
heaving, in the mUd radiance of a clear sky, 
which the sun has just foraakeu. How often 
at this hour have 1 wandered on the beacli, 
sometimes alone, sometimcM in company, — 
perhaps with a gentle and fair friend, whose 
looks and voice have been in perfect unison 
with tlie scene ! 

There are many who prejer a moonlight view 
of the sea to any other. It is, no doubt, ex- 
tremely interesting, but not, to my taste, by any 
means equal to tiic one which 1 liave jusl 
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when we came up to it, proved a very common 
stone. Presents were reciprocally made, which 
turned out valueless as soon as they were laid 
on the palm extended to receive them; and 
a hundred other good-natured tricks were 
played off, to be enjoyed only by a heart 
which really knows how to trifle, which really 
understands — 

" Desipere in loco." 

Our excursions on the water were not the 
least of our amusements. There is something, 
after all, extremely interesting to men in female 
fears, in the timidity which requires encourage- 
ment, and prompts the possessor to rely on a 
stronger mind. This we often experienced as 
we rowed along and receded from the shore. 
I do not mean those affected terrors which 
some display, at once unnatural and vociferous, 
and the affectation of which is immediately 
apparent, but the silent and scarcely observ- 
able fearfulness, which shrinks inwardly from 
danger, and looks up for comfort and assu- 
rance of safety to the countenance and expres- 
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sions of less susceptible beings. We generally 
set out on these excursions very gaily : — 

" Youth at the prow, and pleasure at the hehn." 

A song would be called for, and we glided 
along in a sort of pleasurable dream, lulled 
by the melody of the singer and the motion of 
the boat. But, alas ! the scene was sometimes 
suddenly changed : — 

** Oh, mortal pleasure, what art thou in truth ? 
The torrent's smoothness ere it dash below." 

No sooner had we pushed our bark amongst 
rougher waves, than our fair companions began 
to droop and hang their heads, like pale and 
lovely lilies. Our inquiries whether they were 
indisposed, were, at the outset, generally an- 
swered by a faint denial, accompanied by a 
languid smile ; but it would not do — conceal- 
ment was impossible, and could not long " feed 
on the damask cheek." We were, therefore, 
obliged to make for shore, and our drooping 
flowers became erect as soon as they touched 
their mother earth. 

Happy days ! these are some of the sunny 
spots of Ufe, and I hope they may still recur, 
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at intervals, amidst the insipidity of common 
existence. 

While on this excursion, I almost shut up 
my books. I determined to have a complete 
relaxation from all business and all study, to 
become intellectually idle, purposely and 
deliberately unthinking ; and almost suc- 
ceeded. In my ordinary habits and employ- 
ments I feel myself in some degree singular 
and solitary in the world ; but, on this occa- 
sion, when it was my endeavour to engage 
in pursuits for which the preliminary requi- 
site was the dismissal of all thought, I found 
abundance of companions. 

It appears to me that occasionally — once or 
twice a year, perhaps — this is a most salutary 
process, and I can assure you, that since my 
return, I have felt an invigoration of intellect 
and elasticity of spirit to which I had been 
long unaccustomed. My old pursuits and 
objects of attention have acquired, from this 
brief but complete interruption, an air of 
novelty and interest. At first, indeed, on 
my return home, I felt a little depression of 
spirits — a regret at parting from several agree- 
able acquaintance — a disposition to dwell on 
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the scenes I had left, in preference to the 
actual objects before me — a sort of longing 
for the indolent life I had been leading ; but 
this mood of the mind soon wore off, and 
was succeeded by a tone of vigour and 
vivacity, which, I hope, will be more per- 
manent. 



Farewell. 



F. R. 
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LETTER XL 



Apathy to the usual Pumiits and FleasnreB of Life-^-Character 
of Rodney — ^Description of the State and Progress of his 
FeeUngs — ^Too keen an Insight into the Illusions of the World 
not favourahle to Happiness — Contrast of a Man of Enthu- 
siastic Temperament. 

My Dear Friend, 

In the course of your life you have, I dare say, 
come in contact with characters who seem to 
be devoid of interest in the affairs of the world ; 
destitute of passion; dead to the animating 
pursuits of business or ambition ; and possess- 
ing a remarkable propensity to divest objects 
of the colours which are thrown around them 
by ordinary imaginatioAS. 

Such a man is my neighbour Rodney, whom 
I have lately had the good fortune to add to my 
catalogue of friends. A few days ago we were 
together at a convivial entertainment. I had 
several times met with him in society, and had 
at once felt that I was in the presence of a man 
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of no common mind. In conversation lie was 
not loquacious, but he talked well: what he 
said was expressed with singular clearness, and 
he succeeded in placing the understandings of 
his hearers precisely on the eminence from 
which he himself was viewing the subject. 
The conversation of our convivial party was 
far from being of an intellectual character : it 
was a mixture of the worldly and the sensual, 
and Rodney had scarcely opened his lips. 
Late in the evening he and myself quitted the 
house together. " What a farce is life and all 
its pleasures," he exclaimed as we left the door 
of our host: " what purpose, what beneficial 
end is accomplished by meeting together to eat 
and drink till nature is oppressed or the spirits 
become boisterous t Oh ! for some object 
worthy of existence, some pleasures deserving 
the name, something to rescue life from insipi- 
dity and disgust!" 

During this exclamation we were walking 

along the streets of W . It was late, and 

they were nearly deserted and silent, except 
that the quick footsteps of an occasional pas- 
senger and the noise of nocturnal revelry from 
some of the taverns now and then broke on the 
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ear. The moon was in the meridian, the sky 
cloudless, and the atmosphere calm. On the 
bridge that led from the town we paused to 
look at the scene and to listen to the flow 
of the current. All was tranquil ; the fresh- 
ness of the air was grateful to the feverish state 
of men just risen from the convivial board, and 
the beauty of the night soothed us into calmness 
of feeling. " I never feel my own weakness or 
the vanity of human life more," said Rodney, 
breaking the silence into which we both had 
fallen, ** than when I look at that glorious 
moon and those myriads of resplendent stars. 
I feel myself, while I gaze on those eternal bo- 
dies, a mere bubble on the stream of time, float- 
ing along for a period, but soon to disappear. 
What permanent connection have I with this 
goodly earth and yon splendid heavens? 
When I turn from these to men and their habi- 
tations, what vanity, what folly, what meanness 
appears in their pursuits. The thousands of 
human beings who are now sleeping uncon- 
scious in the town which we have just quitted, 
will rise to-morrow and enter with eagerness 
on their several careers, as if they were strain- 
ing after some object which was to confer im- 
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mortal happiness ; and yet wliat do all their 
efforts amount to? In what do they all termi- 
nate? In securing a few animal gratifications, 
or a few fugitive smiles and transient acclama- 
tions from those around them. And what an 
ardour and bustle in attaining these trivial 
ends, these transitory enjoyments. What an 
immensity of hope and zeal and agitation ! 
What anger and resentmeut, what hypocrisy, 
dishonesty, and falsehood ! 1 view these 
things sometimes with loathing, sometimes 
with indifference ; but can any thing be more 
wretched than the destiny of mankind hurry- 
ing them headlong after trifles not worthy of a 
moment's rational attention ?" 

" You appear," I replied, " to have a mor- 
bidly acute perception of the evils of the world 
and of the weaknesses and vices of human 
nature. Surely, many human pursuits are 
noble and elevating, and productive of real 
happiness. It is, you must allow, no enviable 
state of mind to look with indifference, or even 
distaste, on the common engagements of men." 
" In that remark," he rejoined, " I entirely 
coincide with you. I look upon it as a real 
misfortune to have this perspicacity of what i.s 
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evil, this tendency to pierce through the super- 
ficial pageantry of life to the misery that lurks 
beneath, producing an apathy to the allure- 
ments of those objects which engross the 
ardour of all around me : I would by no means 
encourage it in others ; I discourage it in my- 
self, but it has seized on my mind, and no 
efforts can shake it off. You may restraiii 
ardour, you may reduce enthusiasm ; but you 
cannot create passion or renovate feelings 
which have become deadened by experience or 
reflection." 

My friend here ceased, and we walked on 
for a time in silence, which I at length inter- 
rupted by asking him if he had always felt in 
the same way. " By no means," he replied, " I 
once enjoyed life as much as any one. I felt 
intense enthusiasm in the pleasures of love, of 
friendship, of social intercourse, of ambition, 
of mental extortion, and improvement. But 
after a few years I found that all these things 
began to lose their charms. I no longer felt 
the same eagerness in pursuit, nor the same 
zest at attainment Many things in which I 
formerly wished to ex<^e\ seemed unwortliy of 
attention. I grew into the habit of looking at 
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the real nature and ultimate consequences of 
every thing. Whatever blandishments they 
might display in their course, I was not 
prevented from scrutinizing their termination. 
I could not partake of a pleasure without 
analysing its composition, nor feel a passion or 
propensity without stripping their objects of 
the warm colouring of fancy. My pleasures 
began to be those of the intellect only. Ima- 
gination, which in my early youth had over- 
flowed its banks, seemed to subside to their 
level, or rather to sink below them. The past 
looked sunny and smiling, hut the future cold, 
colourless, and dreary. I was not, however, 
without some transient relapses into the 
warmth of youthful fancy and feeling. A 
trivial circumstance would sometimes rouse me 
to something like former enthusiasm, but the 
effect was fugitive, and my habitual apathy 
returned. In this state of mind I could not 
help looking with a sort of despondency at the 
years I had to live. If so early in life all zest 
aud novelty were gone, if the hues of imagina- 
tion had already faded, what a melancholy 
prospect was before me ! what a deep gloom 
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might be expected to hang over every succeed- 
ing stage of existence. 

But in my inquisition into the follies of every 
passion, I did not miss the folly of such me- 
lancholy views. I tried to prevent myself from 
being affected by their gloom, and I found 
that by scrutinizing their character, I neutra- 
lized their influence. 

I derived some amusement, not unmixed 
with pain, in turning this scrutinizing propen- 
sity on my own moral and intellectual quali- 
ties. I made my own character as distinct an 
object of study as if it had been an external 
object. I did not commit an error of any kind, 
but I felt its real quality. Every one of my 
actions, indeed, was the subject of a subse- 
quent, almost simultaneous examination ; my 
thoughts were a running commentary on the 
text of my life ; and I felt indignant at my own 
unworthiness, laughed at my ludicrous mis- 
takes, took pity on my weaknesses, as if they 
had concerned another. 

In turning this scrutinizing propensity on 
society, I could not help seeing the emptiness 
of men's professions, the worthlessness of their 
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principles, the meanness uf their actions, and 
the futility of their pleasures. My own apathy 
to the usual objects after which they aspired, 
enabled me to mark witli more clearness the 
vanity of their aims and the vices of the 
methods which they took to attain them. 
Besides, I will not conceal that I have per- 
sonally suffered in the bustle and contention of 
the world. I have contiJed my property to 
men who have betrayed their trust ; I have 
been imposed upon by the artful and assaded 
by the rapacious. I have seen the finest feel- 
ings of friendship and generosity over-mastered 
by the gradual approaches of avarice and am- 
bition, and the most rigid integrity relax before 
the temptations of an unexpected crisis. In 
fact, before 1 withdrew into the comparative 
retirement in which I now live, I found myself 
in a constant struggle with the bad passions of 
my species, and seemed to myself to be con- 
tinually called upon to repel the encroachments 
which the cupidity and injusticeof those around 
me were always attempting to make. In the 
bitterness of my heart, I have exclaimed, with 
Seneca, " Hie ex privato, hie ex publico, hie 
ex profano, hie ex sacro rapit : -nemo non 
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fert aliquid ex altero." After all these con- 
fessions, you will not wonder that I feel as I 
do, and break out sometimes into the expres- 
sion of sentiments which may appear morose 
and misanthropical/' During this conversation 
we arrived at his door, where we parted, after 
having, from a sort of common instinct, stood 
for some minutes gazing with admiration at the 
uncommon beauty of the night. 

My friend is by no means singular in bis 
feelings ; I have met with other men who seem 
to have the same propensity, and the same 
power to penetrate the surface of things, and 
strip them of the illusion of the fancy and the 
passions — a power which conduces little to 
the happiness and not much to the agreeable- 
ness of the possessor. It divests life of a num- 
ber of its charming, though perhaps illusive, 
associations, by detecting the emptiness of 
pleasures, the hoUowness of friendship, the 
fickleness or feebleness of love, and the thou- 
sand selfish passions and purposes, the malig- 
nity and licentiousness which lurk under the 
exterior decorum and hypocritical civility of 
the world. When these considerations atfe 
always uppermost in the mind, it may be ques- 
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tinned whether they do not lead to a perversity 
of views. It is as if a man, instead of suffering 
himself to admire the swelling outline an.l 
beautiful complexion of a lovely woman, were 
to dwell on the thought that all this loveliness 
is but skin-deep, and that the deprivation of 
a thin membrane would turn it into a loathsome 
spectacle. This would evidently be only 
giving one set of associations a predominance 
over another set, to which in such a case they 
ought to be subordinate. The fair and bloom- 
ing surface ought to be the boundary — the 
ne plus ultra of our imagination, when we have 
female beauty before us. What greater wisdom 
is there in allowing the mind to be affected by 
ideas not obviously suggested, than suffering it 
to be acted upon by those which nature 
evidently intended should prevail. If any one 
were to say to me, " Life's a farce, why should 
you allow it to interest you so powerfully?" 
I would reply, " If it interests me so power- 
fiiUy, why should 1 consider it a farce? I have 
certain feelings which are excited by objects 
of a contemptible and ludicrous character, and 
during the prevalence of which life may appear 
a£srce. 1 have other feelings, which are ex- 
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cited by objects of an agreeable and exalted 
nature, and which give me a powerful interest 
in life. Why should I suj9er the former feel- 
ings to predominate over the latter ?" 

This analytic power, this scrutinizing faculty, 
by laying bare many illusions and disenchant- 
ing many objects, may sometimes save from 
disappointment ; but it is on the whole fortu- 
nate, that natural feelings and associations 
usually rise up and assert their predominance. 

As a contrast to the character of Rodney, I 
will cite the instance of another friend of mine, 
who, although of middle age, enters into the 
pursuits and pleasures of life with all the spirit 
of youth. Whatever he undertakes, he pro- 
secutes with heart and soul. His enthusiasm 
carries away his friends as well as himself. 
You wonder indeed that he should lavish so 
much zeal and fervour on what a sedater mind 
regards as a matter of little importance, but by 
degrees you catch a portion of his spirit, and 
find yourself at length embarked with him in 
an enterprise of which a few hours before you 
would have been half ashamed, on account of 
its insignificant object. Unlike my friend 
Rodney, who sees in mankind a set of sharks. 
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tigers, and crocodiles, Wentwortli (the name, I 
think, is not unknown to you) is constantly 
meeting with the most amiahle and estimable 
characters, and regards the world as the 
splendid theatre of virtue and heroism . 1 
confess, for my own part, E have been so far a 
sharer in the feelings of my misanthropical 
friend, that when I have been reading biogra- 
phical works, in which a succession of beau- 
tiful, noble, honourable, and fascinating per- 
sonages pass over the scene, I have often 
regretted that I had not been fortunate enough 
to meet with so much excellence in actual life, 
and been inclined to think that I had been fated 
to come into the world at a time and place 
peculiarly unfavourable in regard to the spe- 
cimens of human nature to which they intro- 
duced me. Even the distinguished characters 
whom I have occasionally met with, have ap- 
peared to me to fall short of the superiority 
usually ascribed to them. I have been some- 
times inclined to extend the remark of JVTan- 
' deville on this subject beyond the frequenters 
of courts and the possessors of power: " If 
you ask me," says he, " where to look for those 
beautiful shining quaUties of prime ministers 
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and the great favourites of princes, that are 
so finely painted in dedications, addresses, 
epitaphs, funeral sermons, and inscriptions, I 
answer, there^ and no where else."* 

But my friend Went worth has had better 
luck. He cannot move a step without encoun- 
tering some paragon of virtue and talents, and 
he lives on, forming schemes, contracting inti- 
macies, and embarking in projects, undeterred 
by the disappointments which await every one, 
both in men and in things, and accounting for 
them, when they do occur, with great plausibi- 
lity, and much more to his own satisfaction 
than to that of any body else. 

Adieu. 

F. R. 



* Fable of the Bees, remark (o). 
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LETTER XIL 



Conduct of Mankind under extraordinary Circumstances — 
Earthquake at Caraccas — Pestilence at Athens — Impending 
Danger at Bucharest — Revolution at Paris. 

My Dear Friend, 

We human beings are an extraordinary race, 
and form an exhaustless subject of study. A 
man may certainly discern many general laws 
in the passions and propensities and actions of 
mankind, so as to calculate, with tolerable 
success, what results will ensue in given cir- 
cumstances; but on some occasions he is 
obliged to abandon the attempt, and sink into 
a simple observer of unaccountable phenomena. 

This remark often holds true of the actions 
of masses of men, while under the influence of 
extraordinary vicissitudes or excitement. Two 
or three instances of this kind have lately fallen 
in my way, which I will here collate and com- 
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pare. I am not sure that I can offer you any 
remarks upon them worth your attention, but 
the mere juxta-position of the cases cannot fail 
to suggest to every one an interesting train of 
reflections. 

In the fourth volume of Humboldt's Travels 
in the Equinoctial Regions, he gives us the 
following description of the effects of a tre- 
mendous earthquake at Caraccas on the minds 
of the survivors. In this terrible catastrophe, 
which happened on the 26th of March, 1812, 
the town was destroyed, and more than twenty 
thousand persons perished almost at the same 
instant. 

** Amidst so many public calamities, the 
people devoted themselves to those religious 
duties, which they thought were the most fitted 
to appease the wrath of Heaven. Some, as- 
sembling in processions, sung funeral hymns ; 
others, in a state of distraction, confessed them- 
selves aloud in the streets. In this town was 
now repeated what had been remarked in the 
province of Quito, after the tremendous earth- 
quake of 1797 : a number of marriages were 
contracted between persons, who had neglected 
for many years to sanction their union by the 
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sacerdotal benediction. Children found parents 
by whom they had never till then been acknow- 
ledged ; restitntions were promised by per- 
sons who had never been accused of fraud ; 
and families who bad long been enemies were 
drawn together by the tie of common calamity. 
If this feeling seemed to calm the passions of 
some, and open the heart to pity, it had a con- 
trary effect on others, rendering them more 
inhuman. In great calamities, vulgar minds 
preserve still less goodness than strength: mis- 
fortune acts in the same manner as the pursuits 
of literature and the study of nature; their 
happy influence Is felt only by a few, giving 
more ardour to sentiment, more elevation to 
the thoughts, and more benevolence to the 
disposition." 

The conduct here described is such, perhaps, 
as most people would think natural under any 
heavy calamity. The mind is prostrated by 
the infliction ; the illusions of prosperity are 
destroyed, and the feeling of personal respon- 
sibility is preter-naturally aggravated by terror. 
How is it, then, to be accounted for, that the 
tremendous calamity which overwhelmed the 
Athenians inthe second year of tbePeloponnes- 



i 
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sian War should produce moral effects of so 
different a character? In Thucydides' cele- 
brated description of that great pestilence, he 
tells us that, as the violence of the calamity 
exceeded all bounds, and men knew not what 
to have recourse to, they fell into a neglect 
alike of sacred and social duties. '* This pes- 
tilence/' he continues, ** gave rise to that un- 
bridled licentiousness, which then first began 
to be prevalent in the city ; for now every one 
was readier to venture openly upon those gra- 
tifications which he had before dissembled, or 
indulged in secret, when he saw such sudden 
changes — the rich hurried away, and those who 
before were worth nothing coming into imme- 
diate possession of their property; insomuch, 
that men were willing to snatch the enjoyment 
of such fugitive delights as offered themselves, 
and to live solely for pleasure, r^arding their 
lives and their possessions as only held by the 
tenure of a day. As to bestowing labour or 
pains on any pursuit which seemed honourable 
or noble, no one cared about the matter, it 
being uncertain whether or not he might be 
snatched away previously to the attainment of 
his object. In short, whatever any person 
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thought pleasurable, or such as might in any 
way contribute thereto, that became with him 
both the honourable and useful. No fear of the 
gods, or respect for human laws, operated as 
any check : for, as to the former^ they accounted 
it the same to worship or not to worship them, 
since they saw all alike perish ; and as to the 
latter, no one expected that his existence would 
be prolonged till judgment should take effect, 
and he receive the punishment of his offences : 
nay, they supposed that a far heavier judgment, 
already denounced against them, hung over 
their heads; and, before it fell upon them, 
they thought it right to snatch some enjoyment 
of life."* 

The same effect of impending calamity is 
described in a work which, although a work 
of fiction, abounds with philosophic truth. 
** For a considerable time before this decisive 
event [the rout of the Turks at Riminik], 
Bucharest had been in that hopeless state — 
not devoid, perhaps, of its peculiar luxury — 
under whose influence people, regardless of a 
future which they may never witness, yield 

* Bloomfield's Translation. 
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without further restraint to every wildest sug- 
gestion of the present moment, and, induced , 
by the contemplation of inevitable ruin, rush 
with premeditated thoughtlessness into all the 
bold merriment of despair. Men and women, 
who never before had dared to throw off the 
trammels of public opinion, and had measured 
every moment, studied every gesture, and 
settled every look, until it was become impos- 
sible any longer to tell how nature had first 
moulded them, now resumed their original air 
and carriage and tone, and now for the first 
time cast away the irksome shackles of society, 
to display the genuine bent of their character. 
No longer listening to prudential considera- 
tions, which no longer could repay the sacri- 
fices they cost, the irascible now yielded to 
their temper, the coarse to their brutality, the 
malignant to their spite, the covetous to their 
love of rapine ; — nay, even the prudes to their 
longing for open and unconstrained gallantry."* 
How is it, I repeat, that in these instances 
the effects of surrounding and impending cala- 
mity should differ so widely? Why should 

♦ Anastasius, vol. 2, p. 336. 
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the sense of moral responsibility be quickened 
in the one case into an almost morbid acute* 
ness, and be so completely benumbed, if not 
deadened, in the other ? 

I am not writing a philosophical treatise, 
and I will therefore restrain myself to a few 
suggestions. Perhaps, in the instance first 
adduced, the circumstances of the calamity 
aflfect the imagination more vividly with the 
idea of supernatural power. The convulsions 
of the solid earth, the instantaneous destruc- 
tion of the proudest monuments of human art, 
the mysterious mutterings, or awful thunders 
bursting on the ear, and the chasms yawning 
on the sight, overwhelm the mind with concep- 
tions of the immediate operation of some vast, 
although invisible agency. Even an ordinary 
thunder-storm has something of the same 
effect— - 

" Ipse pater, medid nimborum in nocte, corusc^ 
Falmina molitur dextr^ : quo maxima motu 
Terra tremit : fug^re ferae : mortalia corda 
Per gentes humiHs stravit pavor." 

In the case of the pestilence, these over- 
whelming indications of supernatural power 
are wanting. The approaches of sickness we 
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are accustomed to regard ag ia the ordinary 
course of nature. When we see them in otiiers, 
they raise emotions only of pity or sympathy ; 
and when we apprehend th^n ourselves, there 
is no external apparatus of terrific sounds and 
appearances, to impress an idea of superhu- 
man energy on our imaginations. 

This will account in some measure for the 
difference of mural effect ; for whatever brings 
into vivid apprehension the power to which we 
consider ourselves responsible, must inevitably 
heighten our sense of accountability. 

Where no such circumstances exist to over- 
come the imagination, it is consonant with 
other phenomena of human nature, that there 
should be an increase of licentiousness under 
very awful calamities. The fact shows how 
much of the virtue of the world is owing to the 
restraints which we mutually impose qn each 
other. When any circumstances release us 
from these checks, we seem to seize with avi- 
dity the opportunity of indulgence — an avi- 
dity not at all lessened by the consideration, 
that the opportunity is likely to be of short 
duration. 

I shall close this letter, which 1 fear you will 
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think meagre in every thing but quotation, by 
a passage from Madame de Stael, describing 
the state of feeling in Paris during some of the 
bloodiest scenes of the French revolution. It 
was a state which we should not, antecedently 
to experience, have conceived as probable, but 
which, on reflection, will not appear altogether 
unnatural. It furnishes a proof how soon the 
sympathies of man with his fellow men may 
be deadened by familiarity with scenes of cru- 
elty and bloodshed. 

** The populace," she says, ** and even the 
citizens, were not struck by the calamities of 
the elevated classes. The inhabitants of Paris 
walked about the streets, like the Turks during 
the plague, with this single difference, that 
obscure persons could easily enough preserve 
themselves from danger. Within view of the 
executions, the places of public entertainment 
were filled as usual; romances were published, 
entitled, A New Sentimental Voyage^ Dan- 
gerous Friendship^ Ursula and Sophia ; in 
short, all the insipidity and all the frivolity 
of life subsisted by the side of its gloomiest 
frenzies." 

All this seems at first sight little accordant 

k2 
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with the observation often quoted, that a 
theatre would soon be deserted, even during 
the most affecting tragedy, if it were announced 
to the audience that an execution was on the 
point of taking place in the neighbouring 
square. To what a deplorable familiarity with 
bloodshed must a people have sunk, who could 
sit at a theatrical exhibition of any kind, while 
the most intensely affecting event in the whole 
compass of human endurance was passing on 
the scaffold at the door ! 

Farewell, 



F. R. 
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LETTER XIII. 



Absorbing Influence of Personal Interests — Tendency in 
some Men to overrate whatever belongs to themselves — 
Description of an Individual of this Class — ^An opposite 
Character. 

My Dear Friend, 

It is amusing enough to observe how wholly 
engrossed the generality of human beings are 
in their own individual pursuits, and how little 
interest they feel in what is entirely unconnected 
with their personal situation. Enter into con- 
versation with them, and they will talk of their 
families, their business, their fame, or their 
fortune, but, if you start any topic of a general 
or abstract nature, they soon let you perceive 
that, although they may attempt to listen, their 
thoughts are gone in pursuit of other topics. 
It is only a few highly-gifted minds in whom 
the love of knowledge, of truth, and of intel- 
lectual exertion, has even a temporary predo- 
minance over personal interests. 
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This absorption of the individual in his own 
concerns is of course inconsistent, when ex- 
treme, with enlarged views of life and of the 
world. He looks around from that point only 
of the social system which he himself occupies, 
and considers every thing merely in relation to 
his own position. The description of the views 
and feelings of a beggar, in a small V49lume of 
clever poetry which I lately met with,* may be 
applied, mutatis mutandis^ to almost every 
other profession : — 

" The tatter'd wretch, who scrapes his idle tunes. 
Through our dull streets, on rainy afternoons ; 
The lawless nuisance of the king's highway. 
Houseless and friendless, wander where he may ; 
Suspected, spum'd, unbound by social ties. 
With none to mourn or miss him when he dies : 
Still, to himself, that vagrant man appears 
The central object of revolviog spheres. 
Not less than he, who sweeps with regal robe. 
Half the circumference of the peopled globe. 
All seem for him that eye or thought can view — 
The ground he treads, and heaven's ethereal blue. 
The sheltering hovel he has ga^n'd from far, 
And the faint glimmer of the utmost star ; 
Nought he regards, by art or nature made. 
But as it serves his pleasure or his trade : 

* Essays in Rhyme, by Jane Taylor. 
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Mankind, should he define them, this the sense — 
Things bearing purses — purses yielding pence ; 
The ranging doors that meet his practised eye, , 
But places seem where he may knock and try ; 
Where'er he stands, creation's dearest spot. 
For what were all to him if he were not ?" 

This consideration of every thing in relation 
to self, may be granted to be natural and un- 
avoidable, but it may be reasonably insii^ted, 
after this ample concession, that we should be 
content with viewing objects ourselves in the 
light of our own importance, without endea- 
vouring to make other people see them under 
the same peculiar illumination. We are apt to 
exaggerate the magnitude and value of every 
thing to which we devote great attention, were 
it for no other reason than this— that great 
attention to any thing necessarily involves, 
while it lasts, a forgetfulness of other claims 
and considerations. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that we are led to exaggerate the import- 
ance of whatever is our own, or affects oursdves ; 
but to expect that our concerns should loom as 
large to other people, is weak, and often ludi- 
crous. It. may be all very well that the homely 
birds which haunt the green and the pond before 
our cottage, and occasionally salute the ear 
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with their sibilations, should assume in our 
eyes the size and stateliness of swans : only 
we should not insist on our neighboursuenter- 
taining the same peculiar ideas of form, grace, 
and magnitude. 

One of my friends is very unreasonable in 
this respect. He pertinaciously compds every 
body to see things as he does ; and, as he has 
the happy faculty of shedding a lustre not its 
own on every object the instant it becomes his 
property, he may be said to be constantly 
engaged in dazzling the eyes of his acquaint- 
ance by the splendour of his possessions. He 
takes you through his house and grounds, 
shov/s you all from the dormitory to the dove- 
cote, launches out into separate eulogiums on 
every thing he shows, appeals to your good 
taste, and extorts your admiration. His crops 
are allowed to be the best in the whole country ; 
his horses have been pronounced by the most 
knowing jockies to be unrivalled ; the prospect 
from his window was lately seen by a traveller, 
who had made the picturesque tour of the world, 
and declared to be unique. After having drawn 
from your reluctant lips what he construes into 
an acquiescence in the justness of his praises, 
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he makes'use of yonr authority to the next 
comer for all the eulogiiims into which he is 
once more carried away by his self-complacent 
ardour ; and thus he goes on adding authority 
to authority, till, in his own conceit, he has the 
whole human race looking on him with envy 
and admiration. 

One effect of this spirit of exaggeration in 
regard to every thing belonging to himself is, 
that it renders him, in his intercourse with 
afodety, wholly inattentive to that part of the 
conversation which is sustained by others. It 
surrounds him with an illuminated circle, in 
which all extraneoufe light, should any pene- 
trate it, is lost. Vehement and animated while 
be is talking, he gives you little opportunity of 
bearing a part in the discourse, but when you 
take advantage of those pauses which the most 
loquacious are sometimes compelled to make, 
his ardour seems suddenly cooled, the glance 
of his eye appears to be turned inward, and 
his replies, often vague and beside the mark^ 
iluiicate that you have not succeeded in securing 
hia .attention. You pause in your turn — he 
springs into the breach, and what he now 
pours forth (something, perhaps, totally foreign 
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to any topic you have touched upon) betrays 
the operations of his mind during the time that 
common decency had obliged him to assume 
the semblance of a listener. 

In this way he often misses the very infor* 
mation which was of most importance to him. 
On one occasion he called on me to make 
inquiries^ on behalf of a friend, respecting a 
business of some moment — inquiries which I 
distinctly and briefly satisfied. He appeared 
to listen, but his mind was in reality occupied 
by its own ruminations, and before I had well 
concluded, he burst forth into a description of 
some new improvements made on his estate, 
for which he proceeded , as usual, to exact the 
tribute of my commendation. I paid it, I have 
no doubt, with an alacrity and grace similar to 
those which commonly distinguish the inter* 
course of the king's dutiful subjects with his 
majesty's tax-gatherer. When my friend had 
reached home, a distance of half-a-dozen miles, 
the errand he had been upon came to his recol- 
lection ; but it was in vain that he tasked km 
memory for the answers returned to his inqui- 
ries, and he was obliged to walk back, in order 
to beg me to furnish him once more with the 
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information, ** which," he said, '' he had so 
unaccountably forgotten." 

There is a contrary character to this ; not, 
perhaps, a precise contrast, but extremely dif- 
ferent, and it is well exemplified in my friend 
Durham. His distinguishing characteristic is 
an entire abstinence from all claims on others 
for applause, or admiration, or deference. He 
has, probably enough, a high opinion of him- 
self ; p^haps might be termed proud ; and he 
is certainly delicate and refined, if not some- 
what fastidious in his tastes : but he never 
puts forward any pretensions ; exacts no defe- 
rence, no service, no attention, no homage of 
any kind. He appears, in fact, incapable of 
conceiving that he can be of much importance 
to other people, and is disposed to accept 
with wonder, as well as gratitude, any marks 
of respect or courtesy which he may chance to 
receive in his intercourse with the world. 

It is not, as I have already said, from any 
dieficiency of positive self-estimation that he 
thmH feels and acts : it is rather from inability 
,ta . form a correct conception of the place he 
bolda in the esteem of others. He has an im- 
pi^ssion that people regard him as much lower 
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in the scale of impprtauce than they r^l\y do. 
He fancies that he is generally looked upon 
as insignificant, or, at least, undistinguished 
from, the crowd, and can hardly be persuaded 
to takfB the station in society to which he is 
universally invited. He receives, with doubt 
and hesitation, the tribute offered to him of 
deference and respect, as if he had mi3givings 
that he was taking that to which he had no 
plain right, or to which, if he were called upo^, 
he would find it difficult to make a clear title. 
Yet, perhaps, in his heart he feels it to be his 
just due ; he is conscious of some claims to 
superiority, in those moments, at least, when, 
in the calmness of solitude, he endeavours to 
appreciate all things at their real value : but 
when he mingles in society, when he comes in 
contact with the pretensions of others, he falls 
into the habit of considering himself not exactly 
as low in the scale of desert, not as inferior, if 
all were subjected to an accurate estimate, but 
as low in the scale of actual appreciation : he 
conceives that he is held as of little social 
importance, and that his claims to a higher 
consideration rest on circumstances into the 
merits of which others cannot enter. 
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This feeling extends to all that he possesses. 
He i^ never found showing his house or his 
grouhds, or his furniture, or his pictutes, with 
any thing like exultation at their being his or 
of his own planning or executing. He may, 
indeed, if people admire any of them, be be- 
trayed by their admiration into a momentary 
feeling which may almost amount to vanity : 
but he never spontaneously displays them for 
the sake of drawing praise on himself, partly, 
perhaps, from the total absence of all expecta- 
tion of such a result. If he does not underrate 
whatever he possesses, he certainly underrates 
its power of exciting admiration in the minds 
of others ; and he is generally the readiest to 
admit any thing which is said in disparagement 
of what in any way appertains to himself. 

* 'I have known this cast of mind in men of 
great talents ; and not all the reputation they 
have acquired, not all the distinctions to which 
they have been raised, have been able to bver- 
c!6me entirely this mistrust of their comparative 
itaportance in the eyes of their fellow-creatures, 
6t prevent their relapsing from those feelingfe 
of confidence which all must experience in the 
first fervour of success, into their habitual diffi- 
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dence of their standing in the general estima- 
tion of the world. 

I am not sure that the foundation of this 
mistrust is not a consciousness of how greatly 
they have failed to come up to their own ideas 
of excellence. Such men have formed a high 
standard of merit ; they have a keen perception 
of their own deficiencies, and they are apt to 
imagine that every other person not only has 
the same standard, but can discern, with as 
much perspicacity, the vast interval which 
separates what they are from what they ought 
to be. 

Farewell. 

F. R. 
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LETTER XIV. 

Contrast of former with present Times — Inquiry whether our 
Age is less Poetical than its Predecessors — Efiect of Time on 
oar estimate of Literary Compositions-^Prevalence of Reading 
in modem Days. 

My Dear Friend, 

I mentioned in a preceding letter that I had 
been amusing myself with Ivanhoe. On closing 
the last volume, I took up a London news- 
paper, and I could not help being struck with 
the vast change which has supervened in the 
manners and habits of the people of England. 
In the one age we have battles and tourna- 
ments, lords and vassals, monks and nuns and 
abbeys, outlaws and forests, wild and pathless 
moors, rude and gloomy castles ; in the other, 
political associations and joint- stock compa 
nies, merchants and lawyers, engineers and 
mechanics, Methodist meeting-houses and ma- 
nufactories, roads and canals, elegant villas and 
splendid mansions, amidst a country presenting 
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the aspect of one continuous garden. The 
banditti or forest-robbers have been superseded 
by poachers, pick-pockets, and swindlers. 
Instead of wandering minstrels, we have 
itinerant lecturers — public meetings instead of 
mock-battles — and eloquence instead of agility 
and prowess. 

I mention merely a few points of difference : 
to enumerate all, would be a description of 
almost all the customs and institutions of the 
country. In contrasting these two states of 
society, we are apt to have a feeling of dulness, 
sameness, and lowness, when we consider our 
own. It seems to partake too much of me- 
chanical existence ; to have too little in it of a 
character to excite the imagination. The past 
age, on the other hand, teems with romance : 
all its incidents are tinged with the visionary 
hues of association : we are roused into a 
fervour by the ideas of knights and castles and 
abbeys, and all that belongs to a state of 
society of which nothing but a scanty record 
now remains. Hence we are apt to infer that 
our own age is less poetical than its predeces- 
sors. There are two ways, however, in which 
this may be understood. Was a former age 
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more poetical to tlie persons who lived in it, or 
is it only more poetical to us ? 

A little consideration will probably show 
that it is true only in the last sense ; that the 
effect is to be attributed to the associations 
superinduced upon tlie mind by the lapse of 
time ; and that, to the inhabitants of any 
country, and the people of any age, their man- 
ners, customs, and institutions, are much the 
same common every-day things, possessing 
little power to awaken the imagination. That 
■which is familiar can never induce this kind 
of excitation, which implies room for conjecture 
and invention. When we see an object per- 
fectly, and can examine it on all sides, our 
minds are tied down to the actual fact: there 
is neither opportunity nor inducement to go 
beyond it. Place the object at a distance, 
and exhibit only a part ; and the imaginative 
faculty starts into immediate alertness. 

Many of the objects of common life are 
associated, too, with low and disagreeable 
ideas. Manufactories and meeting-houses, 
imade up of red bricks and blue tiles, for in- 
^8tance, present scenes not of the choicest sort, 
and calculated to awaken any thing but those 
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poetical conceptions which gather round 
Kenilworth Castle or Fountain's Abbey ; and 
yet it is not impossible that, in a future state of 
society, a description of them, as they now 
exist, may be employed by some master of the 
lyre with powerful effect on the imaginations 
of his readers. The author of Waverley has 
known how to invest the squabbles of the ap- 
prentices in London with something like his- 
torical interest ; and even the Jew of former 
times, whose. profession of usurer must always 
in actual life have connected ideas of sordid- 
ness and meanness with his appearance, passes 
over the stage of the same author surrounded 
with a halo of exciting associations. 

Only think how, after the lapse of a thousand 
or two thousand years, the imagination vnll be 
inflamed by the age of George the Third ! 
What a picturesque, poetical, and visionary 
sort of age, it will appear to the poets and 
novelists of the year 4000! What a hoary 
mist will be diffused over our present language. 
What nature and freshness and purity will be 
discovered in the expressions of these good old 
times, compared to the tasteless verbiage, 
forced slang, and exotic phrases, of the forty- 
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first century ! With what delight will a retro- 
spective reviewer of that period seize on a 
dusty worm-eaten volume of Hayley or Southey, 
or the still more illustriously obscure, myself! 
It is not to be doubted that every stray epic or 
tragedy of the present day, emerging from the 
oppression of contemporary malice or neglect, 
will be set forth as one of the finest productions 
of intellect. 

The great effect of time on our estimate of 
poetical, and even prose compositions, is un- 
questionable. The removal of prejudice, envy, 
jealousy, and other feelings, which often in- 
terfere with the appreciation of a work during 
the life- time of the author, is not, however, 
what is most worthy of observation. There is 
a change constantly going on in the associations 
which words have the power of exciting, so that 
it is impossible for a literary work to produce 
the same effect, to rouse the same feelings, or 
even engender the same ideas, after the lapse 
of centuries, as it did at the time of its original 
appearance. After such an interval, we can 
no longer feel the force of peculiar idioms and 
expressions ; — the vinculum of association, 
which they had only to touch in the slightest 

L 2 
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manner to create a powerful emotion, has been 
dissolved ; and we have often to wonder in 
what their potency consisted. 

On this account, it is impossible for us to 
enter fully into the moral and poetical writings 
of another people. In the mind of the most 
thorough Grecian that was ever schooled in 
the learned halls of Oxford or Cambridge, the 
train of ideas and emotions suggested by the 
pages of Homer or Sophocles would bear only 
an imperfect resemblance to the series of im- 
pressions which the same verses generally pro- 
duced on the contemporaries and successors 
of those gifted poets. We may read Horace 
with pleasure — but our pleasure is inevitably 
of a very different character from that of the 
Romans of his own day. Nor is this effect 
perhaps more the result of the associations we 
have lost, than those we have gained. We ap- 
proach the writings of past times with all those 
new ideas and feelings which the vicissitudes 
of the world and the progress of society have 
infused into our understandings and our hearts. 
In addition to all this, there is the agreeable 
consciousness of a difficulty overcome, there is 
the pride of learning, the complacency of being 
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able to do what is in the power of few ; and the 
delight in our personal attainments pours 
beauty over passages which originally attracted 
no especial regard. The attention, too, is 
detained by want of familiarity with the terms, 
longer than in the case of contemporary pro- 
ductions ; and we know that any great intent- 
ness of the mind on a train or combination of 
ideas, is of itself sufficient to invest them with 
interest. All these circumstances combine to 
render the impressions now^ produced by 
ancient writings extremely different from those 
which they made on the original readers. 
** We endeavour" (according to the happy 
remark of Dr. Ferguson), ** through the gram- 
mar of dead languages, and the channel of 
commentators, to arrive at the beauties of 
thought and elocution, which sprang from the 
animated spirit of society, and were taken from 
the living impressions of an active life."* 

These remarks have drawn me from the 
subject with which I commenced. I was going 
to observe, that the differences already pointed 
out between the feudal and the present times, 

♦ Essay on the History of Civil Society. 
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imply a wonderful change in the habits of 
private life. In no respect, perhaps, is it more 
conspicuous than in the general prevalence of 
a taste for literature. However superficial we 
may be, we are eminently a reading generation. 
In the present state of society, the wtfiAd 
would be a dreary place without books. As 
our population has become denser, and the 
arts of civilization have advanced, a greater 
number of people have been released from the 
necessity of incessant labour ; they have long 
and regular and uninterrupted intervals of 
leisure ; and others are tvholly supported 
without any personal exertion. A great many 
tasks and undertakings, too, are much short- 
ened. A journey which formerly took up half 
a day may be performed in half an hour, or the 
necessity of it perhaps altogether superseded, 
by dropping a letter into the Post OflGice, or 
committing a parcel to the stage-coach. 

The consequence of all these facilities, is a 
great deal of spare time on the hands of a 
great many people; but fortunately the same 
progress in civilization and refinement, which 
has furnished the leisure, has furnished in 
books the means of employing it. Books ! 
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There is a magic in the word to retired idlers 
like myself, inconceivable by you men of the 
world, and which almost necessarily impels us 
to break out into Cicero's ^^ peregrirtantur^ rus- 
ticantur.'' To us they have all the importance 
that actual events have to you. The oppor- 
tunity of reading a work which, although of 
established merit, has never before fallen into 
our hands, or which is fresh from the pen of a 
celebrated writer, is as interesting an occur- 
rence in our little world as the arrival of a mes- 
senger from Paris to a politician, or of a ship 
from the Indian Ocean to a merchant. But, 
what is more to my present purpose, books 
are certainly the great distinction of modern 
times. Contrast, for a moment, the few works 
written two or three centuries ago, and the 
few readers who looked into them, with the 
multiplicity of publications in the present day, 
perused by all classes, high and low, and you 
will feel at once the immense difference. The 
savage, when he is not hunting or gormandising, 
sleeps ; the semi-barbarian, in his intervals of 
leisure, drinks or games ; the cultivated man 
takes up a book. Now, in our country, as in 
all countries, there are some of all these classes ; 
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but the changes which I have adverted to, 
imply, I think, that the two former are dimi- 
nishing in numbers, and gradually elevating 
themselves into the latter. May the process 
never stop from any other cause than its com- 
pletion. 

Farewell. 

F. R. 
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LETTER XV. 



Integrity of Mind — Scope for the Exercise of this Quality in 
all the Transactions of Life — Instance of it in a Lover. 



My Dear Friend, 

There is nothing in human nature — no qua- 
lity of mind, no feature of character, — which 
stands higher in my estimation, than strict and 
uncompromising integrity. Who does not feel 
an elevation of soul truly delightful, on wit- 
nessing that impartial observance of justice, 
when a man has to decide between his own 
claims and those of others, which is so easy 
when the judge is a disinterested person ? 

This rigid uprightness is a far rarer quality 
than humanity or benevolence, and it seejns to 
depend partly on clearness of conception and 
precision of judgment, as well as on conscien- 
tious feeling. There is about many people 
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who may be styled good sort of men, and who 
have no particular design to injure others, or 
unfairly benefit themselves, an indolent indis- 
tinctness of apprehension, a careless laxity of 
thought, which has often all the bad effects of 
deliberate dishonesty. 

I am not alluding merely to pecuniary trans- 
actions, although these are the cases in which 
the possession or the want of integrity is the 
soonest conspicuous, and the most readily 
appreciated by vulgar comprehension, but 
to actions of all kinds. There is scarcely 
one of our dealings with our fellow-men but 
admits of fairness and unfairness. In the 
necessary intercourse of social life — in the 
commerce of civility, in the pursuits of plea- 
sure, in the affairs of business, in the offices 
of charity, in the theatre or the ball-room, 
the street or the tavern — in friendship, in ambi- 
tion, in love — there are a thousand occasions 
when no pecuniary interest is at stake, on 
which there is abundant scope for the exercise 
of integrity of spirit. 

An instance in point lately came to my 
knowledge, and one not belonging to matters 
of state or business, but arising out of an affair 
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of love. A friend of mine, Mr. C , some 

time ago conceived an affection for a young 
lady of his own rank of life ; in the opinion of 
the lady herself, of a rank rather above his. In 
an unguarded moment, without premeditation, 
he was led into some proofs of tenderness which 
he conceived he was in honour bound to fol- 
low up with an offer of his hand, before he 
knew suflScient of the lady's temper, disposi- 
tion, and other qualities, to justify him in his 
own cooler judgment for venturing on so im- 
portant a step. There are moments, you know, 
when a man relaxes from his usual circum- 
spection; as for instance when the interesting 
beauty of a female hanging on his arm on a 
fine summer's evening, or playing on the piano, 
and looking back with a face upturned to his, 
radiant with smiles, seduces him into pecu- 
liarly soft-toned whispers, or other intelligible 
intimations that his heart is not quite un- 
touched. Such interesting flirtations may 
appear but blooming and fragrant wreaths of 
roses, which fetter nobody that is entangled in 
them, except for the evening, and then natu- 
rally fade and perish ; but they sometimes turn 
to firm and permanent chains. By some little 
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advances of this kind, which every one may 

imagine for himself, C felt committed, 

and, entertaining at the same time an admira- 
tion not quite platonic for the lady, he followed 
them up with an explicit declaration of his 
sentiments. It was received as he wished, and 
he was thenceforward admitted into the family 
on the footing of an accepted suitor. He was 
in an ecstasy of bliss : but there is always 
something happening to reduce the pulsations 
of rapture to a more moderate beat. He had 
seen Matilda hitherto only at balls and parties, 
where ladies, always perfect, are particularly 
and expressly so ; and (if such things admit of 
degrees) put on their most engaging looks and 
most angelic dispositions. He now saw her 
at home, in familiar intercourse with father 
and mother, brothers and sisters, and with 
himself. He saw how she conducted herself 
amongst the multitudinous casualties of daily 
life, which it is beneath the dignity of narra- 
tion to record : the disappointment of antici- 
pated pleasures ; requests from father or mo- 
ther which thwarted rational and innocent 
inclinations ; contests with unreasonable bro- 
thers or sisters for some privilege or prece- 
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dence ; ** mantuas pinned awry ; " bonnets 
and dresses sent home from the milliners in a 
state of unfitness, or imperfect development 
(pardon the awkwardness of my phraseology 
on such a subject) : and, notwithstanding the 
blindness of passion, the truth gradually 
dawned on my friend's intellectual vision, that 
the object of his affections had a temper which 
even the restraint of his presence failed to sub- 
due into sweetness. And if he had any doubt 
on the subject at first, from witnessing her 
behaviour to others, his personal experience 
would soon have removed it. She was con- 
stantly taking the irregularity of his visits as 
the text of a lecture, or the basis of a frown. 
If he failed, from some unavoidable engage- 
ment, to pay his respects at the accustomed 
hour, he learned to his sorrow, that the face 
of beauty from which he had, d priori^ inferred 
that all expression of anger or sullenness, if it 
chanced to alight there, would fall off as natu- 
rally as the rain-drops from the plumage of 
the eagle or the swan, was not invariably illu- 
minated with good humour. And if he at all 
opposed her inclinations, even as to a walk, 
although for her own good, or indicated a 
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cJifFerence of opinion in regard even to so small 
a matter as a poem or a picture, the conse- 
quences of his ill-timed independence re- 
minded him that the sea was not the only 
thing in the world apt to exhibit a ruflSed sur- 
face on very slight provocation. He realized 
the prediction of Horace — 

** Heu quoties fidem 
Mutatosque deos flebit, et aspera 
Nigris sequora ventis, 
Emirabitur insolens." 

On more intimate conversation with her, too, 
he began to have glimpses of the no very 
pleasant truth, that she was a woman of slow 
intellect, narrow views, and strong prejudices. 
She was one with whom, notwithstanding her 
beauty, he felt a rainy day to be by no means 
an affair of brevity. In fact, after an experi- 
ence of several weeks, serious suspicions 
intruded themselves, that he had acted with 
a precipitation which would tinge the remain- 
der of his life with bitterness. With such a 
companion, he feared he could never be happy. 
There were moments when he would have 
given worlds to be freed from his engagement ; 
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but, after his unreserved offer, a direct defec- 
tion on his own part could not be thought of; 
and he was too high-minded to resort to any 
subterfuges to draw himself out of a connec- 
tion wnich had been of his own seeking. An 
occasion, however, of doing so with honour, 
soon presented itself. It happened that a 
female cousin of his, from a distant part of the 
country, came on a visit to his sister; and, 

in order to make her visit agreeable, C 

escorted the ladies to several interesting ob- 
jects in the neighbourhood ; an excursion 
which occupied several days, and which neces- 
sarily occasioned an absence of longer dura- 
tion than usual from his duties as a lover. He 
apologized to Matilda by note for the circum- 
stance (the expedition having been arranged 
rather suddenly), and explained the reason, 
playfully alluding to the wit and beauty of his 
cousin as an excuse for being seduced from 
home. The moment he returned, he hastened 
to Matilda. He had almost forgotten during 
his short absence, or wished to forget, the 
unfavourable impressions which he had begun 
to conceive of her character ; and dwelling 
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rather on her personal beauty, and on her 
affection for himself, he felt, as he approached 
the house, all the eagerness of a lover who 
has reason to calculate on a warm and cordial 
reception. 

He found Matilda alone. He hastened to 
her with a face of pleasure, which, however, 
soon changed its expression : for she took not 
a step to meet him, held out no hand to welcome 
him, beamed upon him no smile of delight at 
his return. The suddenness of the check which 
his ardour experienced, almost deprived him of 
utterance, and he could scarcely express his 
fears that she was unwell. Her reply, accom- 
panied with unsoftened looks, and delivered in 
a corresponding tone, was, ** that she was not 
ill, except as his behaviour had made her so. 
After what had passed, she had hoped to be 
spared this visit." C.'s perplexity increased. 
What had passed ? He professed to be at a loss 
to understand her ; surely, she must be labour- 
ing under some mistake. She replied, with 
heightened colour and something of a sneer, 
that it was he who had made a mistake, in 
coming to a house he had deserted, instead of 
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remaining at home; where it was evident there 
was an object of far superior attraction. — Bnt 
he had explained, he said, the occasion of his 
absence in a letter. Was it possible that his 
note had miscarried !— A letter! she exclaimed, 
she had long since learned to look at actions 
rather than words. She had no fault to find 
with his letter. She was not aware that it 
contained any thing that was not perfectly 
proper. — In what way, then, he asked, had he 
been so unfortunate as to offend her ? He was 
quite innocent of any intention to do it, and 
quite unconscious of any thing in his conduct 
at which she could justly take umbrage. His 
absence had been occasioned in the way ex- 
plained in his note, and in no other. He was 
proceeding, but she interrupted him, by rising 
from her seat, and declaring that she was not 
wishful to draw from him any apology or 
explanation. She was perfectly satisfied, and 
determination was taken. Since he had 
iven his affection to another, it was only pro- 
that he should let his attentions take the 
.me direction. They must part. C— — was 
understrurk. He couki sciirccly believe her 
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serious ; but lie found all explanations ineffec- 
tual. All that he could draw from her was, 
that she could not admit his future addresses, 
except he would pledge himself to see the 
obnoxious lady, her fancied rival, no more. 
This was a degrading stipulation, to himself, 
to the lady in question, to all parties concerned, 
which he could not consent to, could not for a 
moment entertain. It was a violence to his 
nature which was impossible. He therefore 
left the house, a discarded lover. 

With surprise at the strangeness of the inci- 
dent, and real pain at a separation from one 
whom he had regarded with ardent affection, 
there mingled in his mind an incongruous feel- 
ing of satisfaction that he was now free from a 
connection condemned by his judgment, and 
this without the least reflection on his honour 
and integrity. 

It happened that, just at this time, by the 
death of a distant relative, he unexpectedly 
received a large accession of fortune — so large, 
indeed, as to raise him considerably in the scale 
of society, and to open to him connections of a 
higher rank than he had been in the habit of 
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looking to. This circumstance caused him to 
scrutinize his conduct in the affair with Matilda 
more closely, perhaps, than he would otherwise 
have done ; jealous lest the new position in 
which he was placed should lead him to over- 
look what good faith rigidly demanded. The 
result of the scrutiny was a conviction, that it 
would not be acting with an equitable degree 
of indulgence — such as he himself would expect 
in a similar case — were he not to give her an 
opportunity of recalling her rash determination. 
To break off the connection without a further 
effort to prevent it on his part, would savour 
little, he thought, of that generosity of spirit 
which he was accustomed to admire in others, 
and with which he always desired to be treated. 
It might be literally correct, and even not dis- 
honourable ; but he felt as if it would arise 
from an undue eagerness to free himself from 
the fetters of a connexion which his judgment, 
indeed, disapproved, but into which he had 
voluntarily entered. She had acted from some 
false impression — from momentary passion — 
and, perhaps, already repented the violence of 
her procedure ; and it was surely not for him 
to take advantage of the inexperience of a 
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young girl, whose affections he had done all in 
his power to gain, and who was imperfectly 
aware of the injury which she was doing to her 
own happiness. 

Full of these generous sentiments, he wrote 
to her, explaining again the simple business of 
his accompanying his sister and his cousin on 
an excursion — his two sisters he might call 
them, for he regarded them with the same feel- 
ings — and declaring that the supposition of any 
other kind of attachment was groundless. He 
therefore begged Matilda would reconsider her 
determination, and not rashly throw from her 
one in whom she had confessed herself inte- 
rested, and who still cherished for her more 
regard than he had ever entertained for any 
other woman. His affection, as well as his 
sense of duty, induced him to make this one 
effort more to prevent a total and final rupture, 
which must be the consequence of an unfavour- 
able answer. 

Matilda's feelings were what he suspected. 
She had bitterly repented of her conduct — 
perhaps the accession to his fortune had had 
no tendency to reconcile her to herself — and 
she would have given the universe to recall 
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her lover. But so little was she able to com- 
prehend the generous delicacy of his conduct, 
that when she received this note, when the 
chance of repairing her error was offered to 
her, she saw in it only a proof that he was too 
deeply in love with hier charms for any thing 
to estrange him ; and, with the infatuation of a 
little mind, she determined to bring him to her 
feet on her own terms, anticipating a triumph 
which would have degraded both. Her answer, 
penned in full confidence that she could mould 
him to her purpose, contained, accordingly, a 
repetition of the condition before rejected, as 
the only one on which she could consent to 
renew a connexion which she confessed was 
not indifferent to her ; and she begged that, if 
he found it inconsistent with his views to com- 
ply with her wishes in so small a matter, all 
correspondence between them might cease. 
This foolish reply was, of course, treated as it 
deserved. That cessation of intercourse which 
was desired took place, and the lady waited, 
day after day, at first with a confident, then 
with a misgiving, and, ere long, with an aching 
heart, for an answer which never came. She 
was doomed to unavailing regret that she had 
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thrown from her a man of talents, integrity, 
and honour. 

They occasionally met in the houses of their 
common friends, and it was amusing to those 
who had learned the particulars of the affair^ 
to watch the kind and cheerful, but somewhat 
ceremonious politeness with which he inva- 
riably treated her ; a manner in which there 
was evidently no lingering admiration or affec- 
tion, but at the same time neither displeasure 
nor coolness. In her's, however, a close ob- 
server might detect a mixed indication of ten- 
derness and resentment, amidst all the indif- 
ference she wished to assume. It would leave 
the story destitute of poetical justice, if I did 
not add, that he subsequently married a lady 
every way calculated to make him happy, and 
whose interest in his behalf was first excited by 
the story of his upright and delicate conduct in 
his first attempt to enter the temple of Hymen. 
As a husband, his character stands as high as 
the whole of his behaviour previously would 
lead us to expect ; and his wife seems fully 
sensible that she has drawn a prize in the 
matrimonial lottery. 

So much for the story ; — and now, as my 
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letter has trespassed beyond the usual limits, I 
will hasten to conclude. 

It has been remarked by some one, that 
honesty is no very exalted virtue — that it is, in 
fact, one of the commonest qualities we meet 
with, and that the line of Pope's — 

'* An honest man's the noblest work of God — " 

implies but a pitiful estimate of human excel- 
lence. Looking at the subject, however, in the 
comprehensive view already suggested, taking 
the term as importing that spirit of rectitude 
which rejects all undue advantages of whatever 
kind, and judges of our own claims and those 
of others with equal impartiality ; which will 
not wantonly wound the feelings of another 
any more than destroy his property ; which is 
as scrupulous not to deprive a neighbour of a 
pleasure, as not to defraud him of his wealth ; 
which equally forbids to disappoint expecta- 
tions we have raised, and to refuse the payment 
of debts we have contracted, I should pronounce 
Pope not far wrong. A rectitude like this is, 
undoubtedly, one of the most exalted of the 
virtues. He who possesses it cannot be a bad 
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man : he who is destitute of it cannot be a good 
one. Without it the most unbounded benevo- 
lence (could we suppose them to exist apart) 
would deservedly sink into boundless con- 
tempt. 

Farewell. 

R R. 
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LETTER XVI. 



A Public Meeting— Passages from a Speech delivered there — 
Effect of the Presence of Large Numbers on the Nerves — 
Difficulty to a Speaker of estimating the Effect produced on 
his Audience. 



My Dear Friend, 

A few days ago I attended a public meeting, 
held in a neighbouring town, to petition Par- 
liament on the subject of the Catholic claims. 
You know sufficiently well how these affairs 
are conducted, and I therefore will not trouble 
you with any detailed account of what passed 
on the occasion. The speeches consisted of 
the usual arguments, a little modified, indeed, 
by the handling, but still essentially the same 
as those which all of us have heard a hundred 
times before. 

There was, indeed, only one passage in the 
whole display of eloquence, which impressed 
itself on my mind with sufficient vividness to 
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enable me to report it. It formed part of the 
speech of a little, pale-looking, meagre man in 
black, with a quick eye and a broad forehead. 
Who he was I could not learn, but I was struck 
with the peculiar turn of his imagery. ** All 
the reasons," said he, ** that I have heard for 
excluding Catholics from Parliament, are alle- 
gations of mere possibilities. Should they be 
admitted (it is said), they may vote away our 
rights, get possession of our churches, form a 
majority in the ministry and privy council, or 
even elevate one of their own body to the 
throne, if not convert the monarch already 
upon it. And these, which are hardly to be 
called possibilities, are to be received as rea- 
sons for continuing to exclude them from the 
legislature. Of all weak things, of all foolish 
things, acting on mere possibilities is the 
weakest and most foolish. Any one who did 
so in ordinary life would cut a ridiculous figure. 
It is possible that his house may fall, he there- 
fore runs out of doors, but, in rushing out of 
doors, he is met by the possibility that he may 
be bitten by a mad dog, or assassinated by a 
Catholic : being thus prevented by his fears of 
what may happen from remaining either within 
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or without, being thus bandied from one possi- 
bility to another, he can have no resource, no ter- 
tium quidy that I can see, but some impossibility, 
and I should advise him to ascend to the moon 
as the fittest place, according to etymology at 
least, for lunatics of his description. 

*' These apprehended dangers are, in fact, 
mere bugbears, and require only to be handled 
to vanish. Those who are frightened by them, 
are like a timid girl in bed, who, starting in the 
night, half dreaming, half awake, fancies she 
sees an apparition in her chamber, and, cover- 
ing her head with the bed-clothes, lies, trem- 
bling, the victim of imaginary terrors* A bold 
man in the same circumstances jumps out of 
bed, and, on approaching the object, finds it to 
be nothing but a cloak hung against the wall, 
or, perhaps, the light of the moon stealing 
through the curtains of the window. Just so 
it is with the Catholic Question. If you look 
at the consequences of concession while lying 
with drowsy faculties in the darkness of your 
own indolence, they will assume a terrific 
aspect to the hurried glance which you cast on 
them, before you bury your terrors in the ex- 
clusive laws to which you cling for defence 
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and protection ; but if you have the manliness 
to face them, they shrink into harmless results 
— old cloaks or mere moonshine." 

This speaker, as well as most of the others, 
was, when he began, evidently labouring under 
considerable nervous agitation. It is a curious 
effect of the presence of large numbers. I have 
seen men of apparently the strongest nerves 
tremble like an aspen leaf on rising to address 
a numerous assembly. Nor is it peculiar to 
modern times. We have Cicero's testimony 
that it was a common circumstance, with both 
himself and others, to turn pale and tremble in 
every limb at the commencement of a speech.* 
And Seneca, in his eleventh epistle, tells us, 
that " some of the most steady temper, when 
obliged to speak in public, have been known to 
perspire as if they had been fatigued with run- 
ning a race ; while others have been so affected 
on the like occasion, as to have their knees 
tremble, their teeth chatter, their tongue falter, 
or their lips so close that they cannot open 

* His own words are : — " Eqiiidem et in vobis animadver- 
tere soleo et in me ipso ssepissime experior, ut exalbescam in 
principiis dicendi, et tota mente et omnibus artubus contre- 
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their mouth. And this bashfulness," he adds, 
** neither discipline nor use can shake off: 
nature will still prevail, and admonish even 
the strongest of their weakness." He men- 
tions, also, that Pompey, whose countenance 
was soft and pleasing, always blushed when in 
company, and especially when he made a pub- 
lic oration. Plutarch says of Alcibiades, ** that 
although he was as sagacious and happy in his 
thoughts as any man whatever, yet, for want 
of a little assurance, he very often miserably 
lost himself in his pleadings ; and would falter 
and make pauses in the middle of an oration, 
purely for the want of a single word or some 
neat expression that he had in his papers, and 
could not presently recollect." 

It cannot be expected that an acquaintance 
with the defects of others should entirely cure 
our own, yet a review of weaknesses which dis- 
tinguished characters have exhibited, may, at 
all events, prevent us from being discouraged 
at finding ourselves subject to feelings in which 
they so largely participated. The young man 
who, while he is conscious of the genius within 
him, struggles with the oppressive sense of the 
presence of his fellow-creatures, and trembles 
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and hesitates in attempting to give utterance to 
his conceptions, is frequently disheartened by 
the recollection of his own agitation, regarding 
it as an unmanly weakness peculiar to himself, 
as a natural defect, degrading him in the eyes 
of others, and exciting their pity or contempt ; 
and, stung with the thought of this fancied 
degradation, he abandons the field to such as 
nature has not cursed with the same imbecility 
of nerve and deficiency of manhood. Such a 
one may be restored to self-confidence by 
knowing that the agitation which he has suf- 
fered has been felt by some of the most illus- 
trious of men, and, although he may still be 
conscious of the fluttering heart and faltering 
voice when he attempts a public address, he 
will no longer regard them as betraying any 
discreditable peculiarity, or as forming any in- 
surmountable barrier to the loftiest eminence. 
For my own part, I should suspect that a man 
who was entirely free from this sort of trepi- 
dation, could scarcely possess that sensibility 
which seems indispensably requisite for the 
higher species of eloquence. 

You may, perhaps, be curious to know whe- 
ther I personally mingled in the contest of 
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words, and how I acquitted myself. It is only 
the first part of such an inquiry that I should 
be able to satisfy, for, though I uttered a speech 
on the occasion, I am totally unable to recol- 
lect what I said, or to judge of the impression 
which it made. And I have experienced the 
same inability in almost every attempt of the 
kind which I have been induced to venture 
upon. On closely examining the matter, the 
cause seems to be, that what a speaker utters 
is only part of a complex process going on 
in his own mind ; at least, such is the fact in 
my ovra case. When I have been speaking, 
thoughts and expressions have presented them- 
selves, from which I have had to select some 
and discard the rest ; my pre-conceived pur- 
poses have been modified by new sugges- 
tions ; there have been efforts of memory and 
attempts to grasp fugitive notions or to com- 
plete imperfect developments, and, perhaps, 
regret and perplexity at failure, or satisfaction 
at success ; and through all there has been a 
constant struggle to preserve a connected 
order in the ideas expressed, and in the lan- 
guage employed to exhibit them. All these 
have, to my own mind, formed the effort in 
which I have been engaged ; and many of them 
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have been more prominent in my conscious- 
ness than the actual series of words, the utte- 
rance of which has been the result. 

But it is this series of words alone which 
has been perceptible to the auditor, and hence 
his impression and my own may, at the close, 
be widely at variance. To myself I may have 
appeared attempting to arrange a motley and 
undisciplined crowd of ideas, which were per- 
petually faling out of their ranks, while to him 
nothing may have been visible but an orderly 
procession of thought, clothed in language of 
suitable colours. 

It has often struck me, that from the same 
cause we are frequently imperfect judges of 
our personal behaviour, and find it difficult 
to know what impression it leaves on those 
amongst whom we live. We have thoughts 
and feelings passing in our mind while we 
are acting, which appear as large in import- 
ance as the actions themselves, and which 
must modify our conception of our own con- 
duct, but which are invisible to others, and, 
therefore, left out of their appreciation. 



Adieu. 



F. R. 
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LETTER XVII. 

Modern Style — Imperfect Expression — Verbosity — Defects in 
the Style of Lord Byron— Third Canto of Childe Harold- 
Influence of Rhyme on the turn of Thought — In Poetry 
nothing should appear to be the consequence of the Tram- 
mels of Versification. 



My Dear Friend, 

The subject which I have selected for my 
present letter will probably appear uninterest- 
ing to one' like yourself, occupied in attention 
to things, and having little time to bestow on 
mere words. 

It would not be difficult to show, however, 
that words themselves are most important 
things ; that on their proper and judicious 
employment the happiness of mankind greatly 
depends ; and that their influence extends 
over the fete of those who reject them as too 
insignificant for their consideration. 

But my design, on the present occasion, is 
more limited. It is merely to present you 
with a few desultory observations on style, and 
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more particularly on the style of our modem 
writers. It is a characteristic, I think, of 
modem composition, both in prose and verse 
(I speak of the mass), that it is unfinished and 
incomplete. We seldom meet with any thing 
like perfect expression of the thought intended 
to be conveyed. Either the writer falls short 
of bis actual meaning, or expresses himself 
vaguely and without precision, or, what is per- 
haps more common, he heaps one word upon 
another, either from sheer ambition to say more 
than he has got to say, or that the imperfect 
manner in which the first term conveys the 
intended sense may be compensated by the 
accumulation of other terms. He gives, per- 
haps, three words instead of one; not that he 
requires the full power of the three for his pur- 
pose : he employs so many, either because bis 
desire of pouring forth transcends his materials, 
or because each of them seems partially to 
express the idea he wishes to communicate, 
yet not fully or precisely ; and he hopes that, 
by presenting the whole together, they will 
mutually qualify each other, and yield con- 
jointly the peculiar import which they could 
not singly furnish. This happens not only 
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with words, but with phrases and sentences. 
If the writer fails in one sentence, he tries to 
exhibit his meaning in a second ; and if that 
should seem still insufficient, he introduces a 
third, and still another, till he feels satisfied 
that the whole of what he intended is fully 
expressed. These strenuous efforts and re- 
peated failures are sometimes owing to an inca- 
pability of finding suitable language for the 
ideas in the mind of the writer; but perhaps 
they are oftener to be ascribed to a vagueness 
and vacillation in the ideas themselves. If his 
ideas are not distinct, his language cannot be 
precise, and he is obliged to accumulate one 
word upon another to make up a resemblance 
of what is passing in his own mind. 

Thus, verbosity is the consequence sometimes 
of ambitious barrenness of thought, longing to 
be prolific ; sometimes, of want of skill in lan- 
guage ; but perhaps, most frequently, of vague- 
ness of conception sedulously striving after a 
meaning. The following passage, from a 
writer by no means devoid of talent, seems to 
have been indited under the combined opera- 
tion of all these causes. It is a rich specimen 
of wordiness. 

N 2 
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** New compilations, also, are serviceable on 
all subjects, admitting improvements and ac- 
commodation to the passing times, because all 
men write most successfully and intelligibly 
for the age in which they live. Whatever may 
be our admiration of the glowing sentiments 
and splendid eloquence of the great writers of 
antiquity, every day and every hour present 
our own age in aspects and under circum- 
stances, that, for all purposes of practical 
utility and instruction, chains down the mind 
to the contemplation of the present, and causes 
its existing interests, passions, prejudices^ 
habits, evils, conveniences, hopes, and fears, 
to predominate over those of past ages, which 
are already mingled with' the years beyond the 
flood." 

Here the writer had to express the very 
simple idea, that our own times are necessarily 
more interesting to us than past ages ; but not 
knowing exactly his own meaning, — wishing, 
too, to say a great deal, and not being fully 
master of the delicate instrument he was em- 
ploying, he has thrown together a brilliant 
heap of words, from which it is not easy to 
extract an intelligible proposition. 
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In many cases, we see clearly tlie writer's 
meaning, although he has not expressed him- 
self with either fulness or precision : we com- 
prehend what he wishes to convey as perfectly 
as if his language had united perspicuity and 
exactness ; and we admire, perhaps, the beauty 
or sublimity of the thought : but, amidst the 
greatest admiration, we cannot help a feeling 
of the inadequacy of his expressions, a sense 
of incongruity, which impairs the effect of the 
intellectual power displayed. I have many 
times observed in myself a feeling of this sort, 
in reading the works of Lord Byron. The 
poet's language is often extremely felicitous ; 
the united beauty and condensation of thought 
and diction are in places most admirable ; and 
passages might be produced from almost every 
one of his productions, which in point of per- 
fectness of expression cannot be excelled. But 
often — I will not say generally — he has fallen 
far short of this excellence. His meaning is 
better than his language. We cannot say of 
him as Home Tooke said of Junius, materiam 
svperabat opus. He is sometimes obscure 
H from the omission of wordt* necessary for ex- 
^Kplicitness, or at least usually inserted, and the 
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want of which occasions a stumble or pause 
on the part of the reader. Sometimes he uses 
terms in uncommon acceptations, or combines 
tbem in an unusual manner, or substitutes one 
for another, apparently for the sake of metre 
or rhyme. All these are imperfections, and 
are felt to be such, and evidently arise from a 
want of care or skill to overcome the difficulties 
inseparable from metrical composition. The 
third Canto of Childe Harold, although fiir 
superior to its predecessors in power of thought, 
is below them in adequacy of expression and 
in complete development of ideas ; and fur- 
nishes numerous instances of the imperfections 
already described. In this canto, also, there 
are more passages than in the former ones, in 
which it is easy to perceive that the turn of 
thought is rather the result of the rhyme than 
of the spontaneous suggestions of the writer's 
free and unimpeded mind. It is difficult, for 
instance, to conceive that in the following pas- 
sage he would have introduced the figure in 
the fifth line, but for the necessity of the 
rhyme : — 
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" He, who grown aged in this world of woe. 
In deeds, not years, piercing the depths of life. 
So that no wonder waits him ; nor below 
Can love, or sorrow, feme, ambition, strife, 
Cut to his heart agiun with the keen knife 
Of silent, sharp endurance. " 

This must be felt to be exceedingly harsh, and 
even incongruous. The fig-ure is bad, and the 
expression not much better. The phrase, 
" the keen knife of sharp endurance," attributes 
the quality of the sufferer to that which inflicts 
the suffering ; a knife is a weapon of infliction, 
not an instrument of endurance. The figure 
is evidently the result of the necessity in which 
the poet was to find a word rhyming to strife ; 
the solecism in the thought can have proceeded 
only from negligence. 

In the next stanza, the exactions of the verse 
are equally perceptible, and the meaning of 
the poet is but obscurely developed : — 

" 'Tis to create, and, in creating-, hve 
A being more intense, that we endow 
With form our fancy, gaining- as we give 
Tte life we image, even as I do now. 
What am I ? Nothing : but not so art thou. 
Soul of my thought ! with whom I traverse earth. 
Invisible but gazing, as i gto~w 
Mix'd with thy spirit, blended witii thy birtfa, 
And feeling still with thee in my cru^'tt feelings deftrth." 
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By the expression in the last line, the poet, I 
presume, means the desolation of his wounded 
feelings, but the literal interpretation would be 
the want or deficiency of wounded feelings. 
The thought intended to be conveyed is good, 
but the phrase can hardly be surpassed in 
harshness, and would never have entered his 
mind had he been writing blank verse. The 
whole stanza, I may add, requires more intellec- 
tual laboiu* to comprehend it than poetry should 
ever exact, and in the case of many readers the 
labour would be vain. It is an example of 
imperfect development of a train of interesting 
reflections. The following stanza appears to 
me a still more remarkable instance of the 
way in which the poet's thoughts have been 
shaped — I may even venture to say distorted, 
by the necessity of providing the prescribed 
number of rhyming terminations : — 

> ^^ Sky, mountains, riyer, inndB, lake, lightnings ! ye ! 

With might, and clouds, and thmider, and a soul 

To make these felt and feeling, well may be 

H^gs that have made me watchful ; the fiar roll 

Of youor deporting voices is the knoll 

Of what in me is sleepless, — ^if I rest. 

But where of ye, oh, tempests ! is the goal ? 

Are ye like those within the human breast ? 
Or do ye find, at length, Hke eagles, some high nest ?" 
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The last five lines are the mere creatures of the 
rhyme, and the three concluding ones strike 
me as quite ludicrous in point of expression. 
" But where, oh tempests ! is the goal of ye?" 
is a question which 1 suspect few could ask 
without a breach of gravity, nor would that 
dignified quality he greatly strengthened by 
the subsequent inquiry respecting the nest of a 
tempest. 

Similar harshnesses and puerilities of phra- 
seology will be found in many other parts of 
the same canto. Speaking of Rousseau, he 
says, that " he was phrenzied to that worst 
pitch of all which wears a reasonable show :" 
of a broken mirror, that " it makes a thousand 
images of one that was :" of the heart, that 
" it lives in shatter'd guise." 

These are phrases which a good writer 
would hardly have suffered to pass, had it not 
been for the illusion of the verse, which some- 
times palms expressions on both writer and 
reader for beautiful or significant, when they 
are in truth both unlovely and unmeaning. 

It may be laid down as a principle, that the 
composition is imperfect whenever a poet 
adopts a word, a mode of expression, a pecu- 
liar construction, an inversion, an ellipsis, an 
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image, or a metaphor, which he would not have 
adopted had the trammels of metre and rhyme 
left him free to choose. It is very difficult, it 
is true, to avoid this, but in proportion as it is 
avoided, the verse will rise in merit and effect. 
That poetry in which nothing appears to be the 
consequence of the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered in this species of composition, is alwaj s 
the most delightful, and dwells the longest on 
the memory. The passages most frequently 
quoted are, with few exceptions, all of this 
kind. In this respect. Pope is conspicuously 
excellent : so is Gray : so, in many parts of his 
poetry, is Lord Byron, while in others he is as 
conspicuously defective. The excellence in 
question is the result of labour, and the want 
of it in so powerful a poet, whenever it occurs, 
shows that in that particular passage he has too 
soon been content with himself. The truth is, 
that there must be labour somewhere — either 
on the part of the poet or on the part of the 
reader ; and it is a little unreasonable in the 
former to require from the latter what he has 
himself declined. 

Farewell. 

F. R. 
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Presentiments — Sensitiveness of Women — Description from 
Lord Byron illustratiTe <^ the Subject — ^How Presentiments 
are realized — Quickness of the Senses in Matters of deep 
Interest. 



My Dear Friend, 

Having had my attention lately drawn to 
some rather obscure, but interesting feelings of 
the human mind, it has occurred to me to make 
them the subject of a letter, convinced that they 
virill be recognised vrith pleasure in description, 
by those who have experienced them in reality. 

Perhaps there are few men who have not, at 
some period of their lives, felt a presentiment 
of approaching events, and taken credit to 
themselves for sagacity, when the result has 
corresponded with the anticipation. In some 
persons there seems to be a peculiar suscep- 
tibility of this nature. While the perceptions 
of all around them are limited to the present, 
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they appear to have a quickness of apprehen* 
sion which reaches far into the future, resem- 
blingi in some degree, the instinct of those 
birds which are said to prepare their plumage 
for the storm, long before it has gathered in the 
heavens so as to be remarkable to the eye. 
In general, women have this sensitiveness of 
apprehension in a greater degree than men ; 
and in regard to many events, especially such 
as are not brought about by any intricate com- 
binations formed by the reasoning powers, I 
should be inclined to place more reliance on 
the prescient faculty of an inexperienced 
female, than on that of the man of the world 
or the profound philosopher. We may apply 
to the sex what has been so beautifully said of 
a ddicate plant. : — 

" Weak with nice sense, the chaste mimosa stands. 
From each rude touch withdraws her timid hands ; 
Oft, as hght clouds b'erpass the summer glade. 
Alarmed jshe trembles at the passing shade ; 
And feels alive, through all her tender form, ^ 

The whisper'd murmurs of the gathering storm." ♦ 

' ••■ . ■ ■ ■ ^ 

When we come to look into this subject, 

* Darwin — Botanic Garden. 
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there appears to be nothing particularly won- 
derful about it. A presentiment is, in fact, a 
conclusion deduced by the mind from various , 
circumstances, with a rapidity too great to 
allow it to recollect the steps of the process ; 
being similar, in this respect, to those seem- 
ingly intuitive judgments formed by men of 
almost all professions, regarding the objects 
appertaining to their regular pursuits. " There 
is," says Sir Joshua Reynolds, "in the com- 
merce of life, as in art, a sagacity which is far 
from being contradictory to right reason, and 
is superior to any occasional exercise of that 
faculty, which supersedes it, and does not wait 
for the slow progress of deduction, but goes at 
once, by what appears a kind of intuition, to 
the conclusion. A man, endowed with this 
faculty, feels and acknowledges the truth, 
thongh it is not always in his power, perhaps, 
to give a reason for it ; because he cannot 
recollect and bring before him all the mate- 
rials that give birth to his opinions."* 

In a similar way spring up those presenti- 
ments of approaching fate under which we 
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sometimes labour. By the incidents and ap- 
pearances around us, a complex impression is 
made on the mind, for which it scarcely knows 
how to account. Something unusual has 
excited its attention, its hopes or its fears, and 
it grasps all the circumstances of its position, 
and draws an inference as to the future, with 
an intuitive quickness, a precision and a truth 
almost in appearance preternatural. 

*' Presentiment," says Madame Roland, 
'* consists in that rapid survey which is made 
of a crowd of evanescent circumstances impos- 
sible to enumerate, which are rather felt than 
recognised, which give a tinge to the mind 
that reason cannot justify, but that events ulti- 
mately appear to confirm.* 

^* Combinations of the mind," says another 
writer, "in all matters of deep interest, are 
foiined as quick as thought, and act like the 
foretellings of prophecy." t 

It is particularly worthy of attention, that 
in almost all cases of presentiment, a lively 
interest has been excited in reference to the 



* Appeal to Impartial Posterity, 
t Hajji Baba, Vol. II. p. 235. 
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subject of it. It is not the mere love of specu- 
lation which sets the mind on interrogating the 
future, on interpreting present appearancea, 
on pressing forward to meet the " events which 
cast their shadows before.^' It is some deep 
feeling which seizes the indications of what is 
to come, which expatiates delighted over the 
lovely prospect on which day has still to dawn, 
or listens with alarm to the knell that time has 
not yet heard. How often the anxious mother 
detects danger in the first little cough of her 
blooming daughter, and through a long vista 
of anxious days and wakeful nights, sees the 
apparition of a tomb ! 

This prophetic feeling of the future is admi- 
rably described by Lord Byron. I might refer 
you to the passage in his works, but the trou- 
ble of the search would interrupt the train of 
thought into which I have aimed to bring my 
reader, and I will therefore quote the lines at 
length. He is speaking of Brussels before the 
battle of Waterloo : — 



" There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium's capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave n 
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A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell. 
Soft eyes look'd love to eyes which spake again. 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell ; — 
But hush ! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell ! 

*' Did ye not hear it ? — 'So ; 'twas but the wind. 
Or the car rattling o'er the stony street ; 
On with the dance ! let joy be unoonfined ; 
No sleep till mom, when youth and pleasure meet, 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet — 
But, hark ! — ^that heavy sound breaks in once more. 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier, than before ! 
Arm ! arm ! it is — it is — ^the cannon's opening roar ! 

" Within a window'd niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain ; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival. 
And caught its tone with death's prophetic ear ; 
And when they smiled because he deem'd it near. 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretched his father on a bloody bier. 
And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell : 
He rush'd into the field, and, foremost fighting, felL" * 

It is said that Josephine, the first wife of 
Buonaparte, had a very early presentiment of 
what would be the issue of his ambitious pro- 
jects to herself; and, under this instinctive 

* Childe Harold, Canto 3. 
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apprehension, endeavoured to dissuade him 
from aspiring to the throne. 

She was a true woman, possessed of all her 
sex's susceptibihty of impressions, ahve to the 
possible approaches of evil, and she probably 
foreboded the coming calamity long before her 
husband had distinctly conceived the idea of a 
separation. She may be supposed to have felt 
as Medora did before the Corsair had disclosed 
to her his intended departure : — 

" This hour we part ! — my heart foreboded this; 
Thus ever fade my feiry dreams of blise." 

A conjecture may be hazarded, that it was a 
general, although, perhaps, undefined feeling 
among mankind, of the prophetic sensitiveness 
of woman, which raised her so frequently to 
the sacred office in the temples, which seated 
her on the tripod at Delphi, and which has, in 
modern times, so commonly consigned the 

^m mysteries of fortune- telling to female hands. 

^f With regard to the accompUshment of these 
predictions, the verification of these prophetic 
intimations by subsequent events, the way in 

^1 which such feelings are produced, and which 1 

^B have already explained, is surely sufficient to 
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account for every thing at all wonderful in the 
matter. Presentiments being formed from a 
rapid survey of actual circumstances, must 
often, if there is any accuracy in the ope- 
rations of the human mind, prove correct. 
Even amongst a number of random hopes 
and fears, such as arise in the mind when 
in the dreamy state of reverie, and have little 
connexion with any real events, some will 
almost inevitably be realized, while the major 
part turn out to be vain and groundless. 
The former are naturally remembered, and 
wear in the retrospect the character of pro- 
phetic : the latter fade from the mind, and 
pass away without even a recollection that 
they have been false in their anticipations. It 
is generally the event which causes the presen- 
timent to be recollected. 

A kindred phenomenon to the prescience of 
the human mind, or, I might almost say, a 
constituent part of it, is the quickness of the 
senses in seizing any indications connected 
with matters of deep interest. In the passage 
already cited from Childe Harold, for instance, 
these two phenomena are combined. " Bruns- 
wick's fated chieftain" is represented not only 
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as catching the distant thunder of the artillery, 
with Death's prophetic ear, not only as fore- 
boding his approaching fate, hut as being the 
first to hear the sound. And probably every 
one has experienced in his own case, how much 
such passions as fear, and hope, and curiosity, 
and love, have quickened his sensibility to 
outward impressions. 

In Joanna Baillie's fine tragedy of De Mont- 
fort, there is an instance of this kind which 
shows the writer's acquaintance with the 
workings of human passion. De Montfort 
is anxiously expecting, or rather intensely 
dreading, the arrival of the object of his deep 
hatred, Rezenvelt, whose very sight he detests, 
but from whom he has consented to receive a 
visit of conciliation. He stops once or twice 
in his conversation with his friends, and listens 
as if he heard something. At length his sister, 
Jane de Montfort, hears the sound also, and 
the following dialogue ensues : — 

Jane. Some one approaches. 

Count Freberg. No, no, it is a. servant who ascends. 
He will not come so soon. 

BeMontforl. {Of Ms guard.} 'Tig Rezenvelt; I hewd his 
^H well-known foot, 

^^m From the first staircase, mounting step by step. 
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Count Freberg. How quick an ear hast thou for distant sound ! 
I heard him not. 

This quickness of ear was owing to the depth 
of his detestation, which had taught him to in« 
terpret every sound indicative of the approach 
of its object, as perfectly as a gentler master. 
Love, instructs the sensitive girl to distinguish 
the step and voice of her favoured admirer 
amidst a hundred others. 

When I began this letter, I intended to notice 
another obscure feeling of the mind, not of a 
prospective, but of a retrospective character. 
Having, however, already trespassed beyond 
the usual limits which I prescribe to myself, 
vnth the view of preserving your patience from 
exhaustion, I will reserve the subject for a 
future sheet. 

Farewell. 

F. R. 
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LETTER XIX. 



The Man of Active Life and the Man of Retirement contrasted 
— Favourable Position of the latter for observing Mental 
Phenomena — ^Description of a singular Retrospective Feeling 
— ^Attempt to account for it — ^Notice of a peculiarly vivid Im- 
pression sometimes experienced in the Depth of Night. 

My Dear Friend, 

The last letter which I addressed to you was, 
I fear, little adapted to interest a man who has 
too many external cares on his hands to bestow 
any time on the consideration of obscure 
and fugitive mental phenomena. Yet you 
•formerly delighted in such speculations, and, 
trusting to the strength of your early tastes, I 
will venture to proceed with the design already 
announced. 

When I compare your situation and my own, 
I am reminded of a passage in a recent writer, 
which contrasts, in a lively manner, the cir- 
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cumstances of two poets, and which may be 
taken as a general picture of the difference 
between the man of active life and the man 
of retirement. The one is described as plung- 
ing into the world, stemming its flood, and 
riding upon its waves ; the other as loitering 
about the little pool of his own fancies, throw- 
ing crumbs to the gold and silver fish he has 
put into it.* There may be a good deal of 
trifling in the employment so fancifully 
ascribed to the recluse, but it must be recol- 
lected that, as he is thus placed at leisure to 
direct his attention to his own feelings — as he 
is thus, by the necessity of his position, intent 
on watching their fluctuating surface and vari- 
able hues, he is enabled to mark phenomena 
which escape observation in the bustle of social 
pleasure, and the all-engrossing pursuits of 
business. And although what he thus per- 
ceives may be invisible to the man of the 
world, yet, if it really exists in nature, and is 
not the consequence of any idiosyncracy or 
peculiarity of constitution, it will be recognised 
in description, and recognised with pleasure by 
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those who would have been incapable of seeing 
it unless it had been pointed out to their obser- 
vation. Some of the highest pleasures we re- 
ceive from the pages of the poet, the moralist, 
and the philosopher, and, I may add, of the 
novelist and historian, arise from the vividness 
with which ideas and feelings before latent in 
our minds, are presented to our apprehension 
by the hand of genius, at whose master-touch 
they stand out in hold relief from the obscurity 
in which they had previously lurked. We 
delight to behold, in clear and definite outline, 
what we have long been dimly conscious of; 
to see fixed by a powerful spell what we are 
half aware has often passed through our minds 
with a rapidity which baffled the efforts of 
memory to arrest it ; to have in palpable shape 
before us, what has hitherto only emerged from 
darkness like a spectre, and vanished before 
we could trace the lineaments. But 1 find I 
am making too great " a flourish of trumpets" 
to usher in the subject which I have to intro- 
duce. The obscure feeling to which 1 alluded 
in my last letter, and to which I have now to 
draw your attention, scarcely belongs to the 
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class just described : I am doubtful whether it 
M'ill be recognised as soon as pointed out. 

I am inclined to think it an eflfect of a pecu- 
liar constitution of the nervous system. I had 
frequently experienced it myself long before I 
had met with any one to whom it appeared to 
be known. It is a fanciful impression in regard 
to what we are actually engaged in doing, — an 
impression that the actors, the scene, and all 
the attendant circumstances, are exactly the 
same as we have met with before ; that we are, 
in fact, going through a passage of our lives 
which we have gone through at some former 
period of our existence, that we are performing 
our part for the second time. This feeling I 
recollect in my own case to have been, on some 
occasions, vivid but not lasting. In all my 
multifarious reading, I have never met with 
more than three writers who appear to have 
experienced any thing analagous to it — our 
countrymen, Thomas Hope and Robert 
Southey, and the celebrated Gothe. The 
former, with great skill and felicity, describes 
a similar impression in the following beautiful 
passage : — 
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" The sun of the third day was already 
lengthening the partial shadows that precede 
its disappearance, when I entered on an ex- 
tended heath, to whose beautiful and varied 
weeds heaven's declining luminary lent at 
that instant the glowing transparency which 
announces its proximate setting. With sin- 
gular force did the gaudy scene revive all the 
deep-felt impressions which objects of a simi- 
lar description had once made on my younger 
mind in the plains of Ak-hissar ; or, rather, it 
produced one of those moments in my life, 
when my sensations became so exactly the 
counterpart of what they had once been at 
some definite prior period, perhaps long gone 
by, as to suggest the idea of my having, in a 
new point of space, reverted to an already 
experienced point of time, and of my going 
over afresh some former portion of my exist- 
ence already elapsed."* 

The German author expresses himself with 
less precision, and, as I am acquainted with 
the passage only through the medium of a 
translation, I may be mistaken in supposing 

* Anastaaius, Vol, III. p. 418. 
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him to delineate the same feeling so luminously 
presented to us by the author of Anastasius. 

" A sentiment," says Gothe, " which exer- 
cised an invincible ascendancy over me, though 
I have never been able properly to express its 
singular effect, is the concurrence of a recol- 
lection with the impression of the moment, or 
the feeling of affinity between the past and the 
present. That sort of contemplative emotion, 
by which objects separated by time are com- 
bined in a single impression, imparts a fantas- 
tic colouring to the aspect of the present. I 
have painted this compound sentiment in many 
of my lighter productions. It always produces 
a happy effect in poetry, though it leaves in 
the mind a singular, inexplicable, and some- 
what unsatisfactory impression."* 

Whatever construction may be put upon this 
passage, there can be no doubt as to the mean- 
ing of the third writer whom I have named, 
as having noticed the obscure impression of 
which I am at present treating. Southey, in 
his Life of Wesley, adverting to the alleged 
fulfilment of a prophetic dream, related in the 
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journal of a religious enthusiast of the name 
of Nelson, gives us the following commentary 
upon it ; — 

" The universal attention which has been 
paid to dreams in all ages, proves that the 
superstition is natural^ and 1 have heard too 
many well-attested facts (facts to which belief 
could not be refused upon any known laws of 
evidence), not to believe that impressions are 
sometimes made in this manner, and forewam- 
ings communicated, which cannot be explained 
by material philosophy, or mere metaphysics. 
I do not mean to apply this to such stories as 
are found in John Nelson's Journal, or in 
books of a similar kind ; most of them are the 
effects of a distempered imagination. But the 
particular instance which has occasioned this 
note, raay be explained by a state of mind 
which many persons will recognize in their own 
experience, — a state when we seem to feel that 
the same thing which is then happening to us 
has happened to us formerly, though there 
be no remembi-ance of it other than this dim 
recognition." * 



' Life of Wesley, Vol. I. p. 415. 
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Passing over what is here said of the cause 
of prophetic dreams {which I conceive for my 
own part may be accounted for on the same 
principles as our waking presentiments), I 
think the passag^e may furnish us with some 
clue to a plausible explanation of the mental 
phenomenon with which we are more immedi- 
ately concerned. It may be necessary to pre- 
mise, that Nelson's dream related to Wesley, 
and is thus noticed in the Journal of the former. 
" He sate down," says JNelson, " by my fire- 
side, in the very posture I had dreamed about 
four months before, and spoke the same words 
I dreamed he spoke." 

If I understand the biographer of Wesley, 
he says, that Nelson's imagining he had 
dreamed all this, was an instance of a state of 
mind which is often experienced when we 
seem to be going through events that have 
already happened to us. The inquiry imme- 
diately suggests itself — How is it that this pe- 
culiar impression of passing through events for 
the second time is produced? and probably a 
solution of the diflSculty may be found in the 
supposition, that we had previously dreamed 
of similar transactions, although we no longer 
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retain the recollection of having done so. 
When the actual events occur, the impressions 
made upon us in our dreams, unattended by 
any reminiscences of the circumstances in 
which they were received, are revived by the 
impressions of the passing moment ; and the 
result of this combination is the peculiar 
feeling of reiteration, or second experience, 
already described. The same peculiar feeling 
might, of course, be owing to any clear mental 
conceptions, formed in a waking state, which 
afterwards found their counterpart in real cir- 
cumstances. If our dreams and presentiments 
sometimes appear to be realized, it cannot be 
considered as extraordinary that, when events 
which correspond with them occur, we should 
occasionally have forgotten the form of our 
visions, although we have retained the sub- 
stance : the impressions we received may re- 
main, while we are tot'.iUy unconscious how 
we received them. 

You are doubtless aware, that it was one of 
the doctrines of Socrates,* that all our know- 



■ Vide the Phwdo of Hato, and Cicero's TuscuJan Dispu- 
tatione, Book I. 
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ledge 18 but reminiscence — the revival of ideaa 
which were before familiar to us in a pre- 
existent state. Whether it was an obscure 
feeling, analogous to that which I have here 
attempted to explain, which originally led to 
this singular opinion, I will not venture to do 
more than throw out as a passing suggestion. 
Such obscure and undefined states of consci- 
ousness have sometimes, I apprehend, been at 
the bottom of those strange dogmas which have 
been started in unintermitting succession by 
the restless ingenuity of the human intellect; 
and some of which, to borrow the happy illus- 
tration of Dugald Stewart, seem in tlie lapse 
of ages to be as regularly reproduced as the 
tunes of a barrel-organ. The doctrine of a 
pre-existent state was revived in the last cen- 
tury by Soame Jenyns, and has more recently 
found a few advocates in America ; but in both 
cases detached from the Socratic theory which 
resolves all knowledge into reminiscence. 

Although I have already prolonged this let- 
ter beyond the usual limits, I will venture to 
advert to another feeling which the thoughtful 
man sometimes experiences, and which I have 
seldom seen described ; a preternaturally in- 
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tense impression of the brevity of life, the 
certain and rapid approach of death, and the 
awfulness of the infinite future. By this I do 
not mean the solemnity of mind naturally pro- 
duced by a contemplation of these grave sub- 
jects ; nor the terror of the timid or the guilty ; 
nor the gloomy visions of the hypochon- 
driac, founded on peculiar theological doc- 
trines. The state of mind to which I allude 
may be experienced by men of the most cheer- 
ful tempers and the most opposite persua- 
sions, although not perhaps by any but those 
whose nerves have been made sensible of deli- 
cate and refined impressions by intellectual 
culture and contemplative habits. It is usu- 
ally in the depth of night when this peculiar 
feeling comes over the spirit :— 



" How Bolemn, shut within the noiselesa room. 
To start awake mid nig'ht's profomidest gloom ; 
To cast around a look of dubious fear. 
While not a sound faUa on the listening ear ! 
Ab if the world had made a dreary pause, 
And life in etill suspension held her laws. 
Cut off from light, from scenes of day remote, 
And all that dulls and dissipates the thought, 
Treed from the calls of sense, &om care's control. 
Then almost disembodied seems the soul. 
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Laid bare to all the stream of thought that flows 

With force resistless on its deep repose. 

Ideas how dread, and feelings how sublime ! 

They leave the world, they spurn the bounds of time; 

Almighty power appals our beating hearts; 

Close at our side. Death's spectre-shadow starts. 

And awed imagination shrinks to see 

Th' unveiling prospect of eternity." — (MS. Poem.) 



A similar state of mind is vividly described 
in the following passage of a work to which I 
have already been indebted for several illustra- 
tions in the course of writing this series of 
Letters : — 



" And yet, amid the hurry, toil, and strife. 
The claims, the urgencies, the whirl of life, — 
The soul — ^perhaps in silence of the night — 
Has flashes, transient intervals of light ; 
When things to come, without a shade of doubt. 
In terrible reality stand out. 
Those lucid moments suddenly present 
A glance of truth, as though the heavens were rent ; 
And through that chasm of pure celestial light. 
The future breaks upon the startled sight : 
Life's vain pursuits, and Time's advancing pace. 
Appear, with death-bed clearness, face to fece ; 
And immortality's expanse sublime. 
In just proportion to the speck of time : 
While Death, uprising from the silent shades. 
Shows his dark outline ere the vision fades : 
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In strong relief, against the blazing sky. 
Appears the shadow as it passes by ; 
And, though o'erwhelming to the dazzled brain. 
These are the moments when the mind is sane." * 

I am aware, that in treating of such feelings 
as these, I am in danger of being unintelligible 
to the multitude ; and I must console myself 
with the hope of being understood by some ; 
of finding " fit readers, though few." At all 
events, it is useful to mark these peculiarities. 
The more the unknown regions of the mind 
are explored, the more its unusual movements 
are observed and put on record ; and, thus sub- 
jected to scrutiny and comparison, the less 
room there is for the illusions of romance and 
superstition. 

Farewell. 

F. R. 



* Essays in Rhymei 
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LETTER XX. 

Propensity of Mankind to Imitation in the Pursuit of Pleasure 
— £bcemplified in modem social Parties — ^Analysis of the 
Pleasure of Society — ^Amusement not susceptible of being 
long protracted — ^The Art of managing social Intercourse 
yet to be discovered. 

My Dear Friend, 

There is not, perhaps, a commoner mistake in 
all thanks of society, than performing acts and 
submitting to customs, not because they are 
agreeable to ourselves, but because they are 
deemed pleasant by others. A man seldom 
thinks of trying to ascertain what objects, 
what habits, pursuits, or employments, are 
adapted to give pleasure to his own mind : he 
seems scarcely ever to consult himself in the 
business, but, with marvellous disinterested- 
ness, is at much trouble to get to know what 
circumstances of this kind yield delight to his 
neighbours, that he may instantly set about 
placing himself under the influence of the 
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same. He is naturally, one would think, his 
own standard ; best knows wliat suits his 
taste ; best feels what pleases or displeases his 
sensitive organs : but, practically, he takes the 
perceptions of others for the criterion of his 
own enjoyments. The vane on his own house 
ought to show him the direction of the wind, 
but he climbs the adjacent hill, and looks 
down into the valley beyond, where the gilded 
toy of his neighbour is sparkling in the sun and 
Teering in the current of the glen, before he 
ventures to decide how the breeze blows at 
home. One luckless human being, who has 
no taste for gaiety, gives and goes to parties 
from which he receives actual pain ; and for no 
reason on earth but that the world is positive 
such things are delightful, and he dreams not 
for a moment that the world can be mistaken. 
Another listens for hours to a musical perform- 
ance under the greatest constraint, and with se- 
cret denunciations against the tumult kept up 
on the tympanum of his ear, purely because he 
has heard many a gentle soul profess rapture at 
a concert or an opera. A third buys a stud, 
and rides after the hounds, although he inter- 
nally abhors a rapid motion, undulated by 
p2 
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transits over gates and hedges; and at the 
close of the chase forces himself to boast of 
the enjoyment he has had, and on no other 
ground than the general, and to him unaccount- 
able, conspiracy of his friends to extol it as the 
finest of amusements. A fourth of these suf- 
ferers in the cause of pleasure spends hours in 
drinking wine which he loathes, because his 
companions put it to their lips with an air of pro- 
found conviction that they are enjoying them- 
selves ; and poets, besides, have always sung the 
animating delights of the sparkling cup. The 
delusion is often carried on till a man really 
satisfies himself that what he is about must be 
pleasure ; although he cannot help occasionally 
thinking that pleasure is not very pleasant. 
It is a sly perverse sort of suspicion which will 
sometimes intrude itself. On reflection,, it 
seems odd enough that men should go on in 
this way, feeling uneasiness and discomfort 
from circumstances of their own creating, and 
yet keep creating similar circumstances ; and 
all under the idea that it is an agreeable 
species of occupation. For this folly I really 
know no cure, but that people, instead;, of 
fixing their eyes on their neighbours, should 
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raise them to the object to be accomplished, 
and look a little sharper after their own 
emotions. If some of this self-reflection were 
practised, I cannot help thinking it would 
remove many absurdities consecrated by cus- 
tom, and contribute to the real enjoyments of 
society. In' no matter would it, perhaps, be 
more useful, than in putting to the test the 
universal system of visiting and receiving 
company. Tacitus makes the British chief, 
Calgacus, say of the Romans, ** Ubi solitu- 
dinem faciunt, pacem appellant ;" they make 
a solitude, and call it peace. We may say of 
the gay world of modern days, they make a 
multitude, and call it pleasure. The plan of 
giving large entertainments, late at night, and 
to jostling crowds, has descended from the 
high to the low, till it pervades the whole 
land. Social pleasure has turned a midnight 
hag. Nothing is more certain, however, than 
that these elaborate parties yield little enjoy- 
ment, except to the young and inexperienced ; 
nothing plainer than that, while they sap the 
health and steal the bloom from the cheek of 
beauty, they simultaneously debilitate the 
mind : yet the notion has rooted itself in 
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society, that they are fraught with the very 
essence of delight. A person who habitually 
enters them, makes up his mind to fancy him- 
self leading a life of pleasure, for his secret 
distrust is overpowered by the universal accla- 
mation ; and all who are debarred from these 
brilliant occasions sigh for the bliss from 
which they are excluded. What power on 
earth can extirpate a notion which has fastened 
on the human mind, against the palpable 
evidence of the senses and the secret testimony 
of consciousness? If there were plausible 
reasons in its favour, it might possibly be 
exploded ; but seeing that it contradicts our 
very perceptions, the case, I fear, is hopeless. 
If it will not be thought to be " break- 
ing a butterfly upon a wheel," I will ven- 
ture to look for a moment at the elements 
of which the pleasure of society is com- 
posed. We are naturally pleased at being 
amidst our fellow-creatures ; we listen to their 
sentiments with sympathy ; our curiosity is 
gratified by the intelligence they communi- 
cate ; nor is it less delightful to play the 
speaker ourselves, to hear the sound of our 
own voices, to awaken the sympathetic smile, 
or bring the light of surprise over the coun- 
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tenances of our friends : we enjoy the play of 
wit and raillery and argument ; we take plea- 
sure in doing and receiving, with all due elabo- 
r-ition, little acts of kindness ; in reciprocating 
gentle titillations of what it would be harsh to 
call vanity ; in watching, with a kindly sar- 
castic spirit, the lights and shadows of beha- 
viour ; in looking at fine forms and lovely 
faces, and even splendid dresses ; and in being 

I looked at ourselves, if, either in fact or i 
fancy, we can in our turn dazzle the eyes of 
others with some beauty of person or garb : 

[ we love to hear sweet sounds and gaze on 
pleasant pictures ; and we also feel a gratifica- 
tion in those little appeals which, passing by 
the more delicate and refined part of our 
nature at a respectful distance, humbly address 

■ themselves to the palate. These are all legiti- 
mate enjoyments, valuable in their places, and 
capable of being tasted without detriment to the 
health or injury to the mind — nay, even with 
benefit to both. But mere good sense, bare 
common discretion, without calling in the aid 
of philosophy, whispers that these entertain- 
^B ments should not infringe on the hours marked 
^B'Out by nature for renovating the susceptibilities 
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necessary to enjoy them. Our headlong pro- 
pensity to carry imitation and push customs to 
extremes, seems entirely to overlook a fact 
directly in our path, over which it is wonderful 
we can avoid stumbling; namely, that from 

the very constitution of man, amusement can- 

* 

not be long protracted. The form, indeed, 
may be tethered to the table, but the spirit is 
not to be chained. It seems forgotten that, in 
the words of our great economist, the human 
stomach has a narrow capacity ; that the mind 
has not a much more extensive one ; that, after 
you have communicated to your friends, and 
they to you, all that can be interesting, fairly 
exchanged budgets, which is soon done, there 
is nothing left but the vacuity which nature 
abhors ; that your stock of spirits, even with 
the aid of the wine-merchant, is not long in 
being exhausted, and that the very atmosphere, 
in losing its salubrity, which a few hours are 
sufficient to destroy, conspires to read you the 
same lesson. 

What in the world, then, when the appetite 
is satisfied, when the news has been communi- 
cated, when the sentiments have been inter- 
changed, the compliments bandied, the spirits 
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exhausted, — when theacuteness ot'tlie mind is 
on the wane, the vital element contaminated, 
the night advancing, all nature tending to 
collapse, should keep people together? Why 
should not the gay but spiritless crowd sepa- 
rate, till time has again brought round the 
desire and capacity of enjoyment. 

I will not conceal from you, tliat this letter 
basbeen written the day after assisting at a large 
party of this kind, and under the influence of 
that sort of depression which usually follows an 
unwonted loss of rest. But after making all due 
allowances for the peculiar medium through 
which a man is apt to view the pleasures by 
which bis spirits have been exhausted, you 
■will, I think, agree with me, that my represen- 
tation of modem visiting is substantially cor- 
rect, and that the system might be greatly 
improved by a little attention to the objects 
which it purposes to accomplish. 

The art of managing social intercourse, so 

as to extract from it the greatest amount of 

pleasure, is yet to be discovered. Ouv own 

nation appears pecubarly inexpert in this 

^L matter. We mix up too much of the sensual 

^1 ' with the social, as if mere mental pleasures, 
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the pleasures of the imagination, the intellect, 
and the affections, were too weak to support 
themselves, without the aid of animal indul- 
gence. I will not undertake to say that there 
is not considerable truth in this view of the 
incapacity of mankind to find sufficient enjoy- 
ment in society, without the assistance of those 
sensual gratifications Vhich, after all, are best 
relished in private, and which, perhaps, true 
delicacy would withdraw as much as possible 
from observation. The Italians, who have 
adopted a different system from ours, do not 
appear to have succeeded in rendering society 
more instructive or delightful, if we are to 
credit those who have had the best opportu- 
nities of judging. Landor, in his Imaginary 
Conversations, addressing his Florentine Vi- 
sitor, says, **The Italian habit of evening 
conversazioni y as those assemblies are called 
where people do anything rather than converse, 
produces the same effect on the minds of your 
countrymen, as brandy does on the bodies of 
your greyhounds : it stupifies them, takes away 
their strength, and makes them little all their 
lives." And Lord Byron, in one of his Letters, 
tells us that the '* conversazioni of the Italians 
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are not society at all. They go to the theatre 
to talk, and into company to hold their 
tongues." This is an instance in proof of the 
inability of human beings to furnish mutual 
entertainment out of their own mental re- 
sources. When they are assembled together 
without external aids, they are mute: when 
they have amusement beiore their eyes, they 
find no difficulty in conversing. " They ma- 
nage these things better in France." But it is 
time to concludel 



Farewell. 



F. R. 
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LETTER XXL 

Purity of Metaphors — Difference in this respect among Writers, 
owing to a difference in the faculty of Conception — Instances 
of mixed and pure Metaphors — Pursuing Metaphors too far 
— ^Elxamples. 

My Dear Friend, 

In the course of my desultory reading, it has 
often struck me that there is scarcely a greater 
beauty of style than purity in the employment 
of metaphors : or, perhaps, I should be more 
correct in saying, that there is scarcely a 
greater deformity than the violation of it. The 
difference between writers is, in this respect, 
immense. Some of them seem totally insen- 
sible to the barbarous transgression of the laws 
of good taste, which they commit by jumbling 
together half a dozen inconsistent figures ; 
while others — they are not many — exhibit a 
delicate propriety in the use of metaphorical 
expressions, which seems rather the instinctive 
tact of exquisite discernment than the effect of 
any sedulous attention. It is impossible for a 
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writer to be perspicuous unless he avoids tins 
confusion. Indeed, all clear writers (and all 
good writers are clear) Mill be found to be re- 
markably exempt from the fault. The pure 
use of metaphors, it cannot be too often re- 
peated, is one of the essential constituents of 
an excellent style. 

The dift'erence between writers in this 
respect seems to me to depend chiefly on the 
degree in which they are endowed with that 
intellectual faculty, which in the nomenclature 
of modern metaphysicians is denominated 
" conception ;" that power which presents to 
the mind ideas of objects not actually present 
to the senses. I suspect there is a greater dis- 
parity in this faculty than is generally sup- 
posed. In some men it is so strong, that the 
mere conception of things seems as vivid and 
as capable of aflPecting the feelings, as the 
actual presence of the objects themselves. 
They live in a sort of intellectual panorama, 
where ideas stand out with all the distinctness 
of their material models. There are others, 
on the contrary, who, without any inability of 
recollection, seem destitute of the power of 
strongly conceiving the ideas which they 
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retain. They are consequently little moved 
by mere intellectual representations, and are 
susceptible of vivid affections only from im- 
pressions on the- senses. They have no mental 
picture-gallery, no exhibition within them- 
selves : their enjoyments are all external ; their 
world lies without. 

It is quite natural that the former class, the 
men of vivid conceptions, should be acutely 
sensible to any violation of purity in meta- 
phors. A metaphor, if addressed to the sight, 
is an image, and, if addressed to the other 
senses, is something equivalent to it. By their 
power of conception, the image is presented 
to their mind's eye as distinctly as if it were 
invested in a material and visible shape ; and 
hence it is almost impossible that they should 
spontaneously represent it to themselves in 
any incongruous character or situation ; and 
equally impossible that they should not be 
displeased when any luckless writer is guilty 
of bringing before them the same incongruity. 

But if a man has no power of forming vivid 
conceptions, he cannot be similarly affected 
by figurative discrepancies. He is in a great 
degree insensible to them. If the actual ob- 
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jects were before him in the circumstances 
described in the mixed metaphor, he would 
be instantly sensible of the absurdity com- 
mitted ; but as long as they are presented to 
him only by words, he is scarcely alive to any 
thing but the general meaning which the figure 
is intended to elucidate. 

It may be worthy of notice also, that this 
power seems to have no direct connexion with 
facility of association. A man's ideas may be 
copious, — one may readily suggest another ; lie 
may pour forth an exuberance of figures ; he 
may appear to have great fertility of fancy ; and 
yet have no power of strongly and vividly 
conceiving the ideas of which his mind is so 
prolific. In this case, he will be exceedingly 
liable to trespass against propriety in the use 
of metaphorical expressions. The truth of 
these remarks will perhaps be rendered more 
conspicuous by a few examples. 

It seems almost impossible that the following 
sentence, taken from a popular critical journal 
of the day, should have been written by a man 
of strong powers of conception. Speaking of 
a celebrated general, who, by maintaining the 
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same discipline in peace as in war, had made 
his army factious, the writer says : — 

'' We have been reluctantly compelled to 
mark this fatal error of Lord Beresford's, be- 
cause this Penelopean disorganization of his 
army, that backbone of a demoralized state, 
affords the only satisfactory clue to the laby- 
rinth of revolutions under which Portugal has 
since groaned." 

Here the writer speaks of a disorganization 
(and that a Penelopean one) of a backbone 
affording a clue to a labyrinth ; and repre- 
sents Portugal, not as involved or bewildered 
in the labyrinth, but as groaning under it. It 
would be difficult to bring together incon- 
gruities more incongruous. 

I am furnished with another instance of 
faulty metaphor, by no less a writer: than 
Jeremy Taylor, who is more distinguished for 
the exuberance of his imagination than for pre- 
cision of thought. 

" The obedience of faith, and the labour of 
love, and the contentions of chastity, and the 
severities of temperance and self-denial, are not 
such insuperable mountains but that an honest 
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and sober person may perform lliem in accept- 
able degrees, if he have but a ready ear, and a 
wilUng mind, and an honest heart." * 

To perforin " mountains" would certainly be 
a whimsical, if not an impossible, achievement. 
The fault has evidently arisen from the figura- 
tive expression not having called up in the 
writer's mind any other than the general idea 
of difficulty. Had it presented to his con- 
ception the particular image denoted, he 
could scarcely have fallen into so glaring an 
incongruity. 

I will cite one more example to show the 
marvellous ease with which faults of this na- 
ture are committed by our best writers. 
Addison, who is not peculiarly remarkable 
for correctness in the use of figurative lan- 
guage, has the following passage in the 
seventh number of the Spectator : — 

" I know but one way of fortifying my soul 
against those gloomy presage's and terrors of 
raind, and that is, by securing to myself the 
friendship and protection of that Being, who 
disposes of events and governs futurity. He 
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sees, at one view, the whole thread of my exist- 
eitce, not only that part of it which I have already 
passed through, but that which runs forward 
into all the depths of eternity." 

As the latter clause stands, he represents 
himself as passing through a thread, an incon^ 
gruity which deforms a sentence otherwise 
unexceptionable. 

In addition to these instances of mixed me^ 
taphors, I will seize the occasion to present 
you with a few examples of pure ones. Dr. 
South, in one of his sermons, which contains 
a striking, and, I may add, a fanciful descrip- 
tion of the human faculties in Paradise, in- 
cludes hope in the number, and proceeds to 
say : — 

^^ It is not imaginable that Adam could fix 
upon such poor thin enjoy m^its as riches, 
pleasure, and the gayeties of an animal life. 
Hope, indeed, was always the anchor of the 
soul, yet certainly it was not to catch or &tsten 
upon such mud." 

An inferior writer, after employing the meta- 
phor in the first clause of the latter sentence, 
would probably have abandoned it, and have 
adopted literal phraseology in the second. It 
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is, in fact, in proceeding with a metaphor 
beyond the first proposition into which it is 
introduced, that the skill of a writer is put to 
the test. While it is employed in only a single 
proposition, it is in many cases difficult, in 
others impossible, for the most unskilful to 
blunder. Such succinct figures are often full 
of life and beauty ; as, for instance, Mrs. Wol- 
stonecraft's expression in one of her letters from 
Norway : — " All my nerves keep time with the 
melody of nature," D'Alembert, in his reflec- 
tions on style, happily designates an insensible 
mind as a harpsichord without strings, from 
which it is impossible to draw any sound. 
Southey, in his Colloquies, has combined 
novelty and force in speaking of the trihe of 
money-getters — " Men whose souls can hardly 
be conceived of as any thing else than glands 
for secreting lucre," It would be easy to point 
out a number of ingenious and original meta- 
phors of this succinct kind, in the writings of 
Hazlitt. He tells us, with, perhaps, as much 
satire as ingenuity, that Moore converts the 
wild harp of Erin into a musical snuflf-box; 
and that Lord Byron shuts himself up in the 
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Bastile of h\s own ruling passiond;* Sotith, to 
whose striking description of tdin bttfdre the 
fall I have already adverted, illustrates the 
subject very happily when he says-^'* We ma^ 
collect the excellence of the understanding then, 
by the glorious remainders of it now, and gtiess 
at the stateliness of the building by the magni- 
ficence of the ruins." 

In all such cases as these, it would be diffi- 
cult to violate the purity of the figure, because 
the metaphor consists in a single point of re- 
semblance ; there is only one quality, or act, 
or function described; and, therefore, although 
the metaphor maybe intrinsically bad, it cannot 
offend in respect of incongruity of parts. 

It is, as I before remarked, when the meta- 
phor is pursued beyond the first proposition,' of 
beyond a single point of analogy, that the dan- 
ger of misemploying it occurs. The foUov^ing^ 
passage from Milton, in which that Yigorou^ 
writer has successfiiUy preserved the CoA^' 
sistency of his figure, will illustrate my mean- 
ing: *' Truth is compared in Scripture to a 

* Spirit of the Age. 
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streaming fountain : if her -waters flow not in 
a perpetual progression, tliey sicken into a 
muddy pool of conformity and tradition."* 
Tlie metaphor here consists of two parts, 
which perfectly harmonize, and leave nothing 
for the imagination to desire or for the critic to 
reprehend. 

. It may be remarked, too, that when we ven- 
ture beyond a single point of analogy, there is 
glome danger of pursuing tlie resemblance too 
far, and offending by an excess of ingenuity. 
In such cases of elaborate adaptation, the 
writer displeases by showing that his love of 
display, or, possibly, the enjoyment he derives 
from the mere exercise of dexterity without any 
ulterior object, is predominant over his desire 
to enforce his sentiments or explain his subject. 
This faidt is not infrequent in the writings of 
a celebrated author of the present day, who 
evinces an inexhaustible fertility in the art of 
discovering analogies ; and it is, I think, re- 
markably conspicuous in the following passage 
ijfrom his Life of Sheridan :— 

" It was natural that the greater portion of 
a Speech for the Liberty of UnlicenBed 
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tliat unemployed, and, as it were, homdess 
talent, which in all great communitieg is ever 
abroad On the wing, uncertain vAiere to settiie, 
should now swarm round the light of the new 
principles." 

This must be acknowledged to be a display 
of no ordinary expertness, but it illustrates no 
truth, aiid is rctther the dexterous feat of a 
mind desirous to exhibit its agility, and alight- 
ing on the very spot from which it had sprung, 
than the well-directed effort of a man anxious 
to make a progress. A similar excess of inge- 
nuity is discoverable in the following passages 
from the same woric : ** It is not a little curious, 
in turning over his [Sheridan's] manuscripts 
[of the School for Scandal] to see how the out- 
standing jokes are kept iii recoU^tion upon 
the margin, till he can find some opportunity 
of funding them to advantage in the text." In 
reference to one of Sheridan*s speeches, it is 
siaid: "The reporter of the speech has^ 4s 
u^ual, contrived, with an art near akin i6 tb^t 
of reducing diamonds to chtecoal, to terU all 
the brilliancy of his wit into dull and o|)ake 
verbiage." This last is, indeed, an instance of 
simile rather than of metaphor, but it partakes 
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of the same character aa the other two. In 
the shape of a metaphor it would, in fact, have 
appeared less formal and laboured. Metaphors 
are almost always preferable to similes when 
the allusion is perfectly understood, and in 
this chymical age the figure here employed 
would have been generally intelligible. 

A very happy metaphor, which I recently 
met with, may wear, at first sight, the appear- 
ance of being too sustained or protracted, in 
the same way as the examples last adduced ; 
but, on closer inspection, it will be found that 
the analogy is restiicted to a .single point, and 
that the length of the figure arises from an 
explanatory amplification. The writer is 
speaking of a republican sect rising up 
amongst the middle classes in this country, 
and whom he designates " as men whose 
minds have been put in training for violent 
exertion. All that is merely ornamental — all 
that gives the roundness, the smoothness, and 
the bloom, has been exuded. Nothing is left 
but nerve, and mascle, and bone." * 

Amongst the metaphors adduced by Aris- 
totle in his Rhetoric, I have not been able to 
• Edinburgh Review, June 1S27, p. 26i. 
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tiiid one in which the analogy is carried on 
beyond a single point. Nor are they remark- 
able for their elegance or ingenuity. The most 
beautiful figure cited by him is, perhaps, the 
saying of Pericles, *' That the youth which had 
perished in the war, had vanished from the city 
as if the spring had been taken from the year." 
It is singular, however, that he should present 
this to his readers as a metaphor, when it is 
obviously in the form of a simile. 

In the instances of faulty metaphor which I 
have now cited, it is plain, I think, that had the 
respective writers had vivid conceptions of the 
imagery which they employed, they could not 
have fallen into such incongruities. This clear- 
ness or vividness of conception is probably, in 
a great measure, the gift of nature, but it may, 
like other faculties, be greatly improved by 
judicious cultivation. A writer, let his natu- 
ral endowments in this respect be ever so 
scanty, may acquire the habit of drawing out, 
in imagination, the metaphorical ideas which 
he employs, and thus enable himself to mark 
any inconsistencies by which they may happen 
to be disfigured. And he will find that a habit 
of this kind, which is by no means 6{ difficult 
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acquisition^ will not only confer perspicuity on 
his style, but put into his hands a test by which 
to try the style of others, as well as enhance 
the enjoyment presented to him in the pages 
of our purest and most imaginative writers. 

But I must here stop. ' On looking back, I 
find I have accumulated example on example 
till my letter has outgrown the usual size. How 
easy would it have been to fill twice the space 
with those flowers of rhetoric which bloom- in 
the wilderness of my library ! 



Adieu. 



F. R. 
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LETTER XXII. 



Salutary E£ect of frequent Intercourse with our Fellow Crea- 
totes — Conversation useful independently of adding to our 
Knowledge — Variety of Characters in every Society — Spe- 
cimens — ^Minds requiring Excitement to bring them to the 
point of Efficiency. 

My Dear Friend, 

Retired as I profess to live, and much 
as I enjoy seclusion, I make it a point to 
mix almost daily in society. It seems neces- 
sary to the healthful state of the mind to 
associate habitually with our fellow-creatures 
on easy and familiar terms. When we inter- 
mit for any long period this salutary inter- 
course, we seem to lose in correctness of feel- 
ing and soundness of judgment. Men and 
things no longer maintain in our views their 
true relative positions. Some become too pro- 
minent ; others fade into unmerited indistinct- 
ness ; some are unduly elevated, others un- 
justly depressed ; and all this from not having 
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OUT impressions renewed and corrected by a 
comparison with those of other people. Good 
sense and tact consist in a great measure in 
knowing the effect of circumstances on the 
minds of others, and this can he ascertained 
only by freely mixing with them. I cannot, 
therefore, entirely agree with Lord Bolingbroke, 
where he says — " When I, who pass a great 
part — very much the greatest part, of my life 
alone, sally forth into the world, I am very far 
from expecting to improve myself by the con- 
versation I find there ; and still further from 
caring one jot for what passes there."* 

It is true, 1 seem to myself, on any given 
occasion, to learn very little from ordinary 
conversation. In trying afterwards to recol- 
lect what new ideas I have gathered, I may 
not, perhaps, succeed in finding any which can 
fairly rank under that description ; but, if I 
have acquired no new ideas, I have, at all 
events, ascertained what old ones are in the 
minds of those with whom I have been con- 
versing. 

By this freedom of intercourse, I keep up 
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my knowledge of the moral and intellectual 
state of my fellow-creatures, which is, perhaps, 
quite as useful as maintaining my familiarity 
(pleasant though it be) with Latin and Greek. 
I have, also, my social feelings, and particularly 
my sympathies, exercised ; which, doubtless, 
preserves a man from a thousand little oddities 
and errors, and cherishes that current kindli- 
ness and urbanity of which the more rigid 
recluse often finds the want. It was the re- 
nmrk of a very shrewd and sensible observer 
of mankind (I mean Mr. Jefierson, the Ame- 
rican statesman), in writing to some of his 
friends respecting his return home after a long 
residence in Europe, that he considered it 
would be no small advantage to have an op^ 
portunity of resuming the tone of mind of his 
constituents, which is lost by long absence, 
and can be recovered only by mixing with 
them. There is, in the same way, a tone of 
human nature in general, as well as of parti* 
cular classes, which every man should keep up, 
and which is equally in danger of being lost by 
absenting ourselves from the society of our 
fellow-creatures. 

In freely associating with my country neigh- 
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hours, if I am sometimes repelled by want of 
classical culture, 1 am also sometimes irresist- 
ibly attracted by native vigour of mind. 1 have 
long ago discovered that there is a great differ- 
ence between being literary and being intel- 
lectual. Jt is not rare to meet with men of 
letters who have no claim to the latter appel- 
lation ; while, on the other hand, there are 
hundreds of individuals of great intellectual 
power, who, although in the habit of freely 
exercising their faculties, have little of that 
sort of cultivation of mind which is desig- 
nated by the term literary, and might readily 
fall into mistakes which schoolboys would 
readily correct. In some of these 1 have fre- 
quently witnessed a glow of mind produced 
by the conception of comprehensive views, 
■which is never found in a feeble intellect. It 
would, unquestionably, be an advantage! if 
they possessed as much literary knowledge aa 
would enable them to keep clear of such pal- 
pable errors as afford the small man of lite- 
rature an opportunity of placing himself, in 
his own conceit, immeasurably above them. 
^L These errors, however, detract little from the 
^M real power of their conversation, and the same 
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literary ignorance which betrays them into 
blunders, causes them to pour forth their 
intellectual affluence without any of that par- 
simonious reservation which I have sometimes 
suspected in literary men to be a deliberate 
retention of good things for the press. 

I must own, however, that the conversation 
which it commonly falls to my lot to hear, is 
not in itself very instructive ; or only becomes 
so, by stimulating my powers of thought, and 
exercising my discrimination of character. In 
this view, the variety of minds to be found, 
even in the dullest society, may afford perpe- 
tual interest and amusement, to any one who 
will bestow as much attention on moral and 
intellectual characteristics, as the naturalist 
lavishes on the imperceptible distinctions in 
mosses and lichens. Take the following as a 
sample of my botanizing in the fields of human 
nature. 

One great difference among men in society 
is, that some individuals seem always at the 
talking pitch, while others are habitually below 
it. My circle of acquaintance at the present 
time presents me with a marked specimen of 
each; a description of them may help yodto 
my meaning. 
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Waller is a man of active and energetic tern- 
perainent, busy, bustling, and somewhat vain. 
In company, he is scarcely ever silent ; he has 
always something to say ; generally several 
stories to tell ; news to communicate ; decided 
opinions to express ; remarks to make on all 
persons and things ; antipathies and likings to 
give vent to ; feelings of all sorts, on all sorts 
of occasions, to describe ; and all these stories, 
pieces of intelligence, opinions, remarks, ex- 
pressions of approbation, denunciations of dis- 
favour, and descriptions of emotion, flow forth 
without any apparent effort. It is a loose and 
desultory, but on the whole not an unanimating, 
procession, and invariably pleases those who 
have never witnessed it before. His friends 
will sometimes archly smile at each other, when 
they can escape unobserved into an adjoining 
room, and vent their admiration by saying, 
" He is at it, as usual." Such a man's ideas 
are always at hand, always ready for every 
emergency, and not only his ideas, hut his 
talents and passions, are perpetually on the 
alert. He thinks promptly, as far as his 
power of thinking extends, and he feels in- 
stantly the passion or emotion to which the 
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nature of his mind determines him. He is, 
therefore, always prepared to act. 

In most of these respects, Templeman is a 
direct conti'ast. In* ordinary intercounse, he 
seems as if he could hardly express hims^f 
with passable fluency. He prefers remainkig 
silent, if any one will take the trouble (for 
such it appears to be to him) of talking; <^d 
in consequence of the identical propositions 
and puerilities of phrase which escape from 
his lips, when the necessities of his position 
oblige him to do violence to his nature hy 
opening them, the hearer acquiesces i^ith per* 
feet content in the propriety of his preference. 
Thus, he frequently passes for a good sort 
of innocent, dull man : but if any thing extra- 
ordinary should happen to excite his feelings, 
such as an interesting occurrence, meeting an 
old friend, or coming in contact with a man of 
talent, his superficial incapacity instantly drops 
off, he emerges from his chrysaline state of men- 
tal inactivity, and soars an eloquent and intel- 
lectual being. While in this fit of excitement, 
he as greatly transcends the ready every-day 
talker, as he falls below him in the usual 
routine of social intercourse. This peculiarity 
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is, in a great measure, tbe result of" natural 
temperament, enhanced, however, by the cir- 
cumstance of not having been early brought 
into frequent daily collision with his fellow 
men on equal terras. 

This cast of character is seen in other things 
besides conversation. You may observe the 
same habitual sinking below the common level 
in respect of such qualities as courage, firm- 
ness, and decision. In some persons, these 
energetic qualities are not drawn out by ordi- 
nary circumstances, and hence superficial ob- 
servers are apt to fall into practical mistakes. 
They raslily presume ou the appai'ent lameness 
of such a character, and to a certain extent 
tliey may presume with impunity ; but if they 
happen, under this impression, to transgress a 
limit of which they are totally unaware, the 
hitherto passive man bursts forth with an 
energy that makes the crowd draw back with 
fear and astonishment. We are reminded, in 
such cases, of Gray's adnaired description of 
the whirlwind — 

" That, bush'd in grim repose, expects his evening prey." 

It is the same with regard to acuteness or 
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capability of comprehension. Men of con- 
siderable powers seem occasionally to be so 
deficient in this quality as to fall into whimsical 
mistakes and obvious follies ; because, in fact, 
they frequently look on things with a laziness of 
attention which is easily foiled by the slightest 
difficulty, till some powerful motive concen- 
trates the force of their faculties, and then they 
see the subject, vvhateter it msly be, withidmost 
preter-natural distinctness. • 

Owing to a similar habitual deficiency of 
tone in the mind, a similar depression of the 
feelings, if I may so express it, below the paint 
of action^ I haV^^ kitown men full i>£ indecision 
and procrastination in i^mall* affairs, while they 
have befell prompt and detferttiiiittd in busifles» 
of importance . It would 2Cpp^z,t ^as * if a bfer- 
tain force of mbtiTfe nifist'be cfieated before 
they can act. Sometimes thi^ ^eeins to be 
effected by one gtieat objfeet, sdtoetiined by the 
gradual accumblatimi mto sst^mai^s^v^f'^many 
petty motivefih,—^as^li«i a multiplidityofmii^ 
important procrastinations have ci^ated ' ^' 
uneasiness, which can be appeased only by a 
vigorous exertion to sweep off the whole arrear 
at a blow. Such men are indecisive and di- 
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latory in the detail of their lives, knoMn, per- 
haps, to themselves alone ; but as this defect 
in their mental constitution rectifies itself when 
it has reached a certain height, they appear, in 
the results visible to the eyea of the world, as 
decided and punctual characters. 

It is an analogous fact, that many practised 
writers, in both prose and poetry, are usually 
in their feelings below the writing point, and 
require to be raised by a little extraordinary 
excitement before they can succeed in pro- 
ducing any thing of value. For this purpose 
some have recourse to music, some to the works 
of a favourite author, and others wait with 
patience till the movements of their own minds 
have spontaneously brought round the fit. 

It was this that Lord Byron meant when he 
said, in one of his letters, that " A man's 
poetry is a distinct faculty or soul, and has no 
more to do with the every day individual, 
than the inspiration with the Pythoness when 
removed from her tripod ;" and again, in 
another place, " I can never get people to un- 
derstand that poetry is the expression of 
excited passion, and that there is no such thing 
R 2 
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as a life of passion any more than a continuous 
earthquake or an eternal fever." 

There are men, however, who are fortunate 
enough to be always at the writing point ; who 
can sit down any day, and at any hour, in. the 
enviable certainty of producing a compo3ition 
equal to any of their antecedent achievements. 
I suspect that in such cases the product (if in 
verse, at least) must be referred to th^t cele- 
brated clafis of writings, the producers of which, 
according to Horace, are tolerated by neither 
gods nor men 2 — 

'• Mediocribus esse poetis, 
Non Dii, non homines, non oonoessere columnseu"- 

I had written thus far, when, happening to 
look into Warner's Literary Recollections, I 
found a passage so strikingly illustrative of 
some of the preceding observations, that I 
cannot refrain from introducing it to your ac- 
quaintance. Speaking of a Captain Rogers, 
of the Royal Navy, the author says :— 

" The cast of Rogers's character was of a 
curious description. When not under excite- 
ment — or rather, when not engaged in his pro- 
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fession — there was a languor about him, which 
might be mistaken either for apathy or affecta- 
tion ; and they who knew him not, would have 
supposed that he had adopted the vacuity of 
Meadows in Cecilia, and the delicacy of Lord 
Ogitby in the Clandestine Marriage, as the best 
models of imitation in general carriage. But 
nothing could be more false than such an 
estimate as this. It was merely the stillness 
of a spirit that required a stimulus for its de- 
velopment. The instant this was applied, 
torpor vanished ; indifference disappeared ; 
" the frame of adamant and soul of tire" stood 
confessed in all their splendour : and vigour 
of intellect; solidity of judgment; wisdom in 
devising means ; and the most desperate 
daring in effecting results, characterised the 
mind and actions of this extraordinary man." 

For an interesting account of his exploits, 
perfectly consonant with the high character 
here given of him, 1 must refer you to the work 
which has supplied me with this happy illus- 

tratiffli.' 

Farewell. 
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LETTER XXIII. 



Tendency in Mankind tx> exagg^erate fiie Unknown — Exempli- 
fied in those whom English Reserve keeps at a distance from 
each other — ^An Anecdote in Illustration. 



My Dear Friend, 

It is a remark of some philosopher (perhaps 
Locke), that when people of opposite senti- 
ments candidly compare their opinions, they 
find the difference between them much less 
than they had apprehended. The fact in such 
cases is, that the opposite parties unconsciously 
exaggerate the points of disagreeme^nt, and 
the discrepancy actually existing sinkisi' on 
inquiry to even less than its real dimensions. 
It is one of the many illustrations furnished by 
human life of the proverbial truth, ** omne ig- 
notum pro magnifico." The unknown, or the 
partially known, is always a field for the 
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imagination. What a number of ingenious 
hypotheses we form, what a variety of etherial 
castles we build, what a multiplicity of vision- 
ary cases we put, respecting some point which 
we cannot exactly ascertain ! And when we at 
length have succeeded in getting to know what 
was so long hid from us, how magnificent be- 
yond all sobriety, how ludicrously extravagant, 
or inconceivably wide of the mark, our precon- 
ceptions appear! How poor and insignificant 
often the sober truth which displaces them ! 

We are peculiarly apt in this way to exag- 
gerate both the good and the bad qualities of 
those with whom we ar^ acquainted only by 
report. Perhaps one or two slender facts are 
known to us, and imagination busily supplies 
th? rest. This tendency manifests itself in a 
thousand amusing modes, but on the present 
occasion I purpose to select for illustration 
only one, which is frequently to be observed 
in English society. In our country tpiyns, I 
have often been struck, with th? singular 
reserve and distance of behaviour exhibited 
to each other by parties, who ought, according 
to all reasonable calculation, to be intimately 
■ acquainted, but who conduct themselves as if 
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they had been brought together for the first time 
from the opposite quarters of the globe. They 
have never, it appears, been introduced through 
the usual forms to a personal acquaintance, and, 
under the spell of this insuperable deficiency, 
they agree to regard one another with an air of 
mixed sullenness and defiance, asif they f<^ sus- 
picious of mutual disdain and ill-will. If they 
are in the habit of meeting in the street, or any 
place of public resort, without introduction, yet 
each with a perfect knowledge of the ixaxne and 
circumstances of the other, they seem to gather 
themselves up at every encounter into a sort of 
noli me tangere isolation, and entrench Iheir 
personal consequence behind looks of haughti- 
ness and reserve. They remind me of the two 
Indians, who, as the story goes, meeting and 
mistaking one another for enemies, each re- 
treated behind the shelter of the nearest -tree, 
and there they might have remained till dooms- 
day, without daring to stir a step, for fear of the 
consequences of making any advance, had they 
not casually discovered, after thc^y had sufiered 
the torture of being imprisoned six hours in 
their own terrors, that they belonged to the 
same tribe. 
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A similar discovery is soroedmes made by the 
punctilious characters I have been describing. 
Should some incident make two of these formal 
self-isolated beings acquainted with each other, 
all the surmises cherished to their mutual disad- 
vantage prove to be sheer phantoms of the ima- 
gination. They actually discover one another 
to be human beings. They are surprised by 
kind feelings, where they expected austere 
dispositions ; they meet with generous instead 
of proud thoughts, suavity instead of harshness 
of manner, and a ready willingness to inter- 
change civilities and return good oiBces. It 
turns out that, victims of a morbid fancy, they 
have both been concealing- themselves in purely 
gratuitous alarm behind the very effectual but 
needless shelter of a repulsive aspect. 

An incident which lately occurred in our 
neighbourhood gave rise to these remarks. 
Clarence and Annesley are men of property, 
and in every sense highly respectable ; the 
former is an independent gentleman of an 
ancient family— the latter an eminent merchant, 
opulent and liberal. They live at too great a 
distance from each other to be considered as 
neighbours, but as their houses lie in the same 
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direction from the nearest town, they fre- 
quently meet each other on the coad. The 
magical ceremony of an introduction, how- 
ever, had ne;ver enabled th^n on these occa- 
sions to relax 4he stiffnes^i of an upright atti- 
tude. Something of the repulsive feeling 
already described had grown up between 
them, and it had been recently fomented by a 
dispute between a tenant of the one and a 
clerk of the other ; the tenant asserting with 
great positiveness that he had paid some money 
to the clerk in discharge of a debt due to 
Annesley, and the clerk afiirming, with equal 
confidence and pertinacity, that he had never 
i-eceived it. No acknowledgment or receipt 
for the money could be produced. 

Clarence being a kind landlord, not averse 
to extend his assistance and protection to all 
dependent on him, took up the cause of his 
tenant, whom he esteemed an honest man, and 
wrote a letter to Annesley in his favour, in 
which he evidently considered the clerk as 
taking advantage of the loss of the receipt, 
and expressed himself as somewhat personally 
aggrieved. Annesley had a high opinion of the 
punctuality and integrity of his clerk, and felt 
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inclined to consider the tenant as little better 
llian a rogue who wished to escape from a 
just obligation nnder the shelter of his land- 
lord's good word. He saw, however, that 
it was useless to reply to the letter in kind ; 
that they might correspond for ever witho t 
coming to a satisfactory conclusion ; and 
that some other method must be pursued, to 
terminate an affair beginning to grow exces- 
sively disagreeable. One morning, at break- 
fast, he talked the matter over with his only 
daughter, his darling and confidant, whom, 
since the loss of her mother, he had installed 
in the pleasant office of supplying him with 
inducements for doing as he liked, and of re- 
turning to him his own reasons, softened by 
the gentleness and embellished with the graces 
of the female mind. 

It happened that Miss Annesley had received 
some recent attentions, by no means displeas- 
ing, from the heir of the Clarence estate, while 
she was visiting in the neighboui-hood ; and 
whether it was from a tender recollection of 
these, or from that disinterested kindness of 
heart which leads the gentler sex at all times 
to prevent and compose feuds and enmities— 
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certain it is, that l^fae ui^ed ber father t(> seek 
an immediate personal interview -with his t^t- 
respondent; and, after exerting aU ttie force 6f 
her eloquence till an unusual colour bloomiedt 
on her beautifol die^s, she succeeded in per^ 
suading him to a step on which he had already 
determined. ..-*;. 

'His reception at €larence Hall was i^tiif and 
formal. He saw at a glance that bis visit was 
unwelcome, and that he had to do with a man 
strongly prepossessed against him^ At first be 
felt inclined to conduct himself in the same 
ungracious spirit; but, being a nian of the 
world, accustomed to control his fir$rt' im^ 
pulses, he checked the nascent disposition, 
and addressed his neighbour with a Manly 
frankness and sincere desire to clear up mis- 
takes and compose differences. ^ 

'' Mr. Clarence," he began, •* the objfedt of 
my present visit is to adjust the ' tmplfeasant 
affair which occasioned thcf letter ybfek'^id^tfafe' 
the honour to address to me a fe^tfays iAgo. 
A personal interview appeared' to me the 
readiest mode of attaining the end; W6 
have both, I am persuaded, the ssime simple 
purpose in view — to ascertain what is right. 
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and to act accordingly. After examining my 
clerk with all the aciiteness and impartiality 
of u'liicti 1 am master, I am convinced he has 
never received the money : you, on the other 
hand , are equally convinced that your tenant has 
paid it. There appear, then, to be only three 
modes of proceeding: one, to let the matter 
rest, with a sense of injustice remaining on the 
mind of one of the parties ; another to have 
recourse to a court of law, at a great expense 
of money and peace of mind ; the third, to 
refer the matter to arbitration. A man really 
desirous of justice can scarcely fail to prefer 
the last; and, if your tenant acquiesce in 
the proposal, we will take that course on the 
present occasion. You yourself shall be the 
arbitrator, and whatever decision you may 
come to, after hearing both sides, shall be 
final and unquestioned." 

At the commencement of this address, Cla- 
rence had positively determined to remain fixed 
in his opinion ; he had assumed a deliberate 
sternness of both feeling and expression, and 
had resolved not to relax a muscle of either 
mind or body. What was said, however, was 
uttered with so much candour, in so gentle- 
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manly a tone, and with such evident fairness 
of purpose, that all his notable resolutions 
were put to flight : the scowl left his brow, 
the austerity vanished from his heart, and a 
pithy retort which he had prepared to emit at 
the conclusion of his neighbour's sophistical or 
offensive harangue (for one of these he had in 
his own mind predetermined it should be) 
never saw the light. He met the proposal 
with perfect frankness and good will, and 
objected at the outset only to that part of 
it which referred the decision of the case to 
himself — an objection afterwards abandoned. 
It ultimately turned out that the tenant, a man 
of no great quickness of intellect, had inclosed 
the money in a letter, which he had forgotten 
to send to its address, and, on a sudden recol- 
lection, he discovered that he had carefully 
stowed it away in an old pocket-book. 

From this auspicious moment Clarence and 
Annesley became fast frie^ds. They found in 
each other a congeniality of spirit at which they 
were utterly surprised — integrity, urbanity, de- 
licacy, cultivation of mind ; in fact, no two men 
in the whole country were more exactly suited 
to confer mutual pleasure by personal inter- 
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course, and yet for years they bad been kept 
asunder, althougb almost neighbours, by the 
absurd reserve and sullen coldness of English 
etiquette or English manners. 

The young folks, I may add, became as 
suddenly and entirely harmonious as the 
parents ; and it is currently reported that the 
frequent meetings of the latter to taste ** the 
feast of reason," are outnumbered by those 
of the former to enjoy the ** flow of soul." 



Farewell. 



F. R 



THE END. 



London ; Printed by O. H. Davidson, 
Ireland Yard, Blackfrian. 
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